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This  material  is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  the  required  Regis¬ 
tration  statement  of  B.l.S.  under  56  Stat.  248-258  as  an  agency  of  the  British 
Government  is  available  for  inspection.  Registration  does  not  imply  approval  or 
disapproval  of  this  material  by  the  United  States  Government. 


OUR  NEW  TITLE:  “BRITISH  AFFAIRS” 

For  fourteen  years,  we  have  been  issuing  “Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try  in  Britain,”  and  our  readers  have  apparently  found  the 
formula  to  their  liking.  The  emphasis  has  been  on  general  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  questions,  and  our  object  has  been  to  provide 
accurate  summaries  of  the  main  developments  and  to  guide 
readers  to  further  material. 

We  were  often  told,  however,  that  the  title  was  somewhat 
misleading,  and  with  this  issue  we  have  changed  the  title  to  one 
which  we  hope  will  convey  the  contents  more  clearly.  We  have 
also  made  changes,  which  we  hope  are  improvements,  in  the 
printing. 

This  periodical  continues  to  be  prepared  and  published  by 
British  Information  Services  in  New  York.  As  it  is  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  U.S.  readers,  we  hope  that  they  will  always  let  us 
know  where  it  falls  short  of  their  requirements  —  as  also,  per¬ 
haps,  where  it  meets  them. 


The  Economic  Position 


“Fundamentally,  our  economy  is  sound,”  said  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  on  January  17th.  “We  are  standing  very  firmly  on 
our  feet.  We  are  in  control  of  the  situation.  Fundamental  economic 
strength  is  not  an  empty  phrase:  it  has  substance  and  figures  to  support  it.” 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  went  on  to  give  the  following  facts.  First,  on  trade: 
exports  had  risen  by  £300  million  in  1956  while  imports  remained  the 
same.  “An  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  of  £300  million  is  a  sizeable 
figure.”  Moreover,  increased  exports  “were  not  just  sales  to  easy  markets. 
Virtually  all  of  them  were  to  countries  outside  the  Sterling  Area.  The 
largest  increase  was  to  the  United  States.” 

On  the  balance  of  payments,  there  was  a  surplus  of  £  144  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1956,  and  while  there  were  no  exact  figures  yet  for  the 
second  half,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  surplus : 
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We  have  indeed  been  paying  our  way  as  a  nation  for  some  time,  taking 
the  good  and  bad  years  together.  Since  1950  we  have  had  a  surplus  without 
including  defense  aid.  And  we  estimate  that  even  in  the  twelve  months  to 
June  1957,  the  period  covering  Suez  and  its  consequences,  we  shall  break 
even. 

The  improved  trade  position,  said  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  was  related  to  the 
great  increases  in  production  and  productivity  in  recent  years.  In  1956 
itself,  total  output  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  fact 
masked  the  importance  of  earlier  increases,  the  scale  of  which  was  not 
always  realized: 

Our  rate  of  increase  from  1948  to  1956  has  been  as  big  as  the  United 
States’.  Productivity  comparisons  are  not  so  easy.  In  the  postwar  years,  the 
war  had  very  different  effects  in  different  countries.  So  the  fairest  compari¬ 
son  is  with  1938,  the  last  pre-war  year. 

On  this  basis,  our  increase  in  productivity  is  the  biggest  in  Europe.  A 
30  per  cent  increase  in  Britain  can  be  compared  with  one  of  9  per  cent  in 
Germany. 

Nor  have  these  achievements  been  by  the  older  industries  alone.  Britain 
is  well  out  on  the  industrial  frontier  —  pioneering  in  atomic  energy  for 
civil  use,  in  turbo-jets  which  are  showing  a  brilliant  sales  success,  and  in 
jet  engines  too. 


Taking  the  Lead  in  Europe 

Britain’s  confidence  in  her  economic  future  was  indicated  by  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  promote  free  competition  with  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 
On  this,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  said: 

We  have  recently  taken  the  lead  in  proposing  a  free  trade  area  for 
Western  Europe  —  not  for  a  bit  of  Europe,  but  for  all  Europe  which  will 
reciprocate  in  the  abolition  of  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  beyond  a  peradventure  that  this  Government  is 
solidly  behind  that  scheme  and  those  proposals.  I  was  privileged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  present  Prime  Minister  when  he  was  Chancellor  in  those  policies 
and  I  support  them  now  when  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  him  at  the 
Treasury. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  yet  know  whether  we  shall  reach  agreement  in 
Europe,  but  I  say  here  and  now  that  over  a  period  and  upon  agreed  terms 
we  will  throw  our  markets  open  to  their  manufactures  if  they  will  throw 
their  markets  open  to  us.  In  Britain  we  are  competitive  or  we  are  nothing. 
I  know  of  no  economic  theory  which  would  enable  us  to  survive  in  any 
other  way. 


The  Strain  on  the  Economy 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  special  strains  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  —  the  threat  to  industrial  production,  the  loss  of  oil  profits,  the  cost 
of  dollar  oil,  and  the  drain  on  the  reserves  until  confidence  was  restored  in 
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The  gap  between  imports 
(c.i.f.)  and  exports  (f.o.b.)  fell 
to  £571m.in  1956,  from  £857  m. 
in  1955.  (Chart  shows  monthly 
figures  on  working  day  basis.) 


Terms  of  trade  improved  for 
Britain  in  mid-1956.  But  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1957  the  favorable  trend 
had  been  reversed,  following  a 
7  point  rise  in  import  prices. 


Trade  with  N.  America  has 
expanded  by  40%  (in  value) 
since  1954.  Dollar  exports  rose 
22%  in  1956,  but  continued  high 
imports  still  cause  a  heavy  dol¬ 
lar  trade  deficit. 


The  Sterling  Area’s  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  in  London  rose 
by  nearly  $200  million  from  the 
November  low-point  to  a  total 
of  $2,147  m.  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


Exceptional  payments  for  dol¬ 
lar  oil,  and  payments  on  the 
U.S.  and  Canadian  loans  in  De¬ 
cember,  were  offset  by  a  drawing 
of  $561  million  from  the  I.M.F. 
A  further  drawing  of  $739  mil¬ 
lion,  and  a  credit  of  $500  million 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
are  available  if  needed  to 
strengthen  the  reserves. 
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December  —  the  underlying  strength  and  balance  of  Britain’s  economy 
can  be  seen  to  be  a  good  deal  better  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  encouraging  too 
that  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  economy  are  still  being  rigorously  pursued. 

The  symptoms  of  imbalance  a  year  ago  were  extreme  shortage  of  man¬ 
power,  rising  prices,  swiftly  rising  imports  and  inadequate  exports.  Reme¬ 
dial  measures  consisted  of  action  on  many  fronts  to  check  the  growth  in 
consumer  spending,  to  moderate  the  investment  boom,  and  to  limit  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending. 

The  “credit  squeeze,”  combined  with  direct  measures  curbing  housing 
and  some  other  forms  of  building,  has  caused  a  distinct  moderation  of  the 
strains  on  the  economy,  as  is  shown  in  the  tables  opposite.  The  latest  de¬ 
cisions  to  cut  Government  expenditure  in  the  financial  year  ahead  will  sup¬ 
port  this  easing  of  the  strain. 

The  greatest  single  item  of  government  expenditure  is,  of  course,  de¬ 
fense.  The  figure  for  1957-58  has  not  been  announced  yet,  but  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  said  on  February  11th  that  “the  total  will  be  less  than  the 
<£1,500  million  which  was  the  original  total  for  1956-57.”  The  whole 
defense  program  was  being  reviewed,  he  said.  There  was  a  limit  to  what 
could  be  done  in  the  first  year,  but  “in  the  long  run  defense  expenditure 
must  be  brought  substantially  below  existing  levels.” 

On  civil  expenditure,  savings  are  being  sought  by  cutting  the  subsidies 
on  welfare  milk  and  school  meals,  and  by  raising  the  contributions  of 
individuals  and  employers  to  the  National  Insurance  funds  so  that  the 
heavy  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  National  Health  Service  may  be 
eased.  These  savings  alone  will  yield  about  £57  million  in  a  full  year. 

The  central  problem  is  to  maintain  price  and  wage  stability.  Wage  rates 
were  stable  between  May  and  October,  but  the  claims  for  increases  now 
being  made  are  linked,  to  some  extent,  to  recent  increases  in  food  and 
other  prices  —  themselves  partly  due  to  world  conditions.  The  difficulties 
are  therefore  great,  but  no  hard  decisions  will  be  shunned  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  economy  in  balance. 
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Building  other  than  housing, 

though  higher  again  last  year,  was 
levelling.  The  emphasis  was  on 
industrial  investment. 


The  increase  in  the  volume  of  per¬ 
sonal  consumption  disappeared 
in  the  3rd  quarter. 

Imports  rose  in  1955,  fell  in  1956. 
Exports  rose  and  stayed  up.  As  a 
result,  Britain  had  a  surplus  of 
£.144  million  in  her  balance  of 
payments  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  expects  to  show  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1957. 


The  pressure  on  manpower  has 

become  less  intense  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  production  has  changed 
without  much  affecting  the  total 
of  industrial  production,  which 
remains  about  37  per  cent  above 
the  level  of  1948.  There  have 
been  striking  gains  in  productiv¬ 
ity  per  man  in  the  postwar  period. 


Planning  for  the  free  trade  area  in  Western  Europe  is  going 
forward  swiftly.  The  OEEC  Council  met  in  February  and 
appointed  Britain’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  “chief  co¬ 
ordinator.”  The  British  view  is  given  in  a  new  White  Paper. 


European  Industrial  Free 
Trade  Area 

Britain  has  thrown  her  full  weight  behind  the  proposal  for  a  Free 
Trade  Area  in  industrial  goods  in  Western  Europe,  because  she  believes 
that  while  much  has  been  done  since  the  war  to  lower  the  trade  barriers, 
“a  much  bolder  approach”  is  now  needed. 

A  new  White  Paper*,  expressing  the  British  Government’s  approach 
to  the  question  stresses  the  great  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  for 
Western  Europe,  with  its  population  of  250  million,  if  a  common  market 
for  industrial  goods  can  be  established.  By  encouraging  specialization 
and  large-scale  production,  free  trade  within  Western  Europe  should 
increase  industrial  efficiency.  This  will  strengthen  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  put  these  countries  “in  a  stronger 
position  progressively  to  remove  restrictions  on  imports  from  countries 
outside  the  area.” 


STIMULUS  TO  FREE  WORLD  TRADE 

The  proposal  is  therefore  an  important  step  towards  world-wide  freer 
trade.  As  the  White  Paper  says: 

The  proposal  aims  at  the  total  removal  of  barriers  to  trade  over  a  signifi¬ 
cant  proportion  of  world  trade.  It  does  not  involve  the  creation  of  any  new 
barriers  against  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary  Her  Majesty's 
Government  consider  it  indispensable  that  the  Free  Trade  Area  should  be 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  the  existing  objective  of  a 
collective  approach  to  the  widest  possible  system  of  multilateral  trade  and 
payments.  It  should  also  be  fully  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  member 
countries  as  contracting  parties  to  the  G.A.T.T.,  the  provisions  of  which  would 
continue  to  govern  the  relations  of  the  G.A.T.T.  members  of  the  Area  with 
other  G.A.T.T.  countries. 

*A  European  Free  Trade  Area,  Cmnd.  72,  Feb.  1957,  14  cents  from  B.I.S.  Sales  Section. 
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Interest  in  joining  a  free  trade  area  was  greatly  stimulated  in  Britain 
by  the  news,  early  in  1956,  that  six  member-countries*  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  were  moving  successfully 
towards  forming  a  full  Customs  Union.  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan  (then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was  Chairman  of  the  OEEC  Council, 
which  decided,  early  in  July,  to  set  up  a  Working  Party  to  study  pos¬ 
sible  forms  of  association  between  the  proposed  Customs  Union  and 
other  OEEC  countries.  On  October  3rd  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Thor- 
neycroft  (then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  expressed  the  British  Government’s  strong  support  for 
free  trade  in  Western  Europe  in  all  but  foodstuffs,  and  said  that  the 
Commonwealth  countries  and  representative  organizations  of  industry 
and  labor  were  being  actively  consulted.  On  November  26th  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  announced  that  these  interests  were  in  general  support  of  the 
proposal,  and  that  the  Goyernment,  for  its  part,  had  decided  to  go 
forward  with  it. 

ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  SIX  COUNTRIES 

The  OEEC  Working  Party  reported  in  January  1957  that  it  was 
technically  “fully  practicable”  for  other  members  of  the  OEEC  to 
establish  a  Free  Trade  Area  which  would  include  the  members  of  the 
Customs  Union. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  groups  will  be  that  whereas 
the  six  members  of  the  Customs  Union  will  ultimately  achieve  a 
common  external  tariff  to  all  other  countries,  the  other  OEEC  countries 
joining  the  Free  Trade  Area  will  be  free  to  maintain  separate  and 
different  tariffs  on  imports  from  outside  the  Area.  Because  of  the 
different  external  tariffs  of  some  of  the  Free  Trade  Area  countries,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  work  out  ways  of  identifying  the  origin  of  goods 
circulating  without  tariffs  within  the  Area;  but  this  should  be  feasible. 

Britain  could  not  join  the  full  Customs  Union,  says  the  White  Paper, 
because  of  her  special  interests  and  responsibilities  in  the  Commonwealth. 
If  she  adopted  a  common  tariff  with  the  other  members  of  the  Customs 
Union  she  would  be  unable  to  grant  the  preferences  in  the  U.K.  market 
on  which  other  Commonwealth  countries  depend. 

♦France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg.  They  had  met 
in  Messina  and  were  subsequently  known  as  the  “Messina”  powers.  For  background  see 
“A  Free  Trade  Area  in  Europe”  in  L.I.B.,  Dec.  1956,  pp.  151-5. 
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The  six  countries  of  the  Customs  Union  are  hoping  not  only  to  unify 
their  tariffs  but  also  to  integrate  their  financial,  investment  and  social 
policies  within  an  institutional  framework.  Membership  of  the  Free 
Trade  Area  is  a  looser  concept  which  will  aim  simply  at  the  removal  of 
tariffs  and  quotas.  Yet  even  through  the  Free  Trade  Area,  says  the 
White  Paper,  “an  appreciable  movement  towards  closer  economic  co¬ 
operation  may  be  expected  to  take  place  over  a  period  of  years,  either 
as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy,  or  as  a  spontaneous  development.” 

FOOD  EXCLUDED 

The  White  Paper  reaffirms  the  British  view  that  the  Free  Trade  Area 
will  not  be  able  to  include  free  trade  in  foodstuffs,  since  most  countries 
protect  their  home  agricultural  industries  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
free  trade  in  foodstuffs  could  not  be  made  universal.  (In  Britain’s  case 
there  is  the  additional  point  that  the  preferences  she  grants  to  Common¬ 
wealth  products  mostly  affect  foodstuffs.) 

Even  the  six  countries  of  the  Customs  Union,  says  the  White  Paper, 
appear  to  be  aiming,  in  foodstuffs,  at  a  regulated  rather  than  a  jree 
market.  But  this  exclusion  of  foodstuffs  does  not  imply  high  tariffs  on 
food;  and  Britain,  for  her  part,  intends  to  continue  to  lend  her  support 
to  the  OEEC  work  which  has  led  to  a  great  liberalization  of  food  imports 
by  all  member-countries. 

An  essential  condition  for  the  successful  working  of  the  Free  Trade 
Area  is  that  it  should  in  no  way  prejudice  the  high  level  of  employment 
which  Europe  generally  has  enjoyed  in  the  post-war  period.  Free  com¬ 
petition  from  other  European  countries  may  seem  to  offer  a  threat  to 
some  domestic  industrial  interests,  but  this  is  a  challenge  that  must  be 
met.  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft  have  explained  previously 
that  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  there  may  well  be  shifts  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  pattern;  but  this  should  be  along  healthy  lines,  allowing  for  in¬ 
creased  sales  in  those  goods  where  British  skill  and  efficiency  have  most 
to  offer. 

USE  OF  OECC  MACHINERY 

It  is  of  outstanding  importance,  says  the  White  Paper,  to  set  up 
“clear  and  unambiguous  rules”  to  be  followed  both  by  the  six  Customs 
Union  countries  and  the  other  members  of  the  Free  Trade  Area  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  during  the  transitional  period.  Only  in 
this  way  will  industry  within  each  country  be  able  to  plan  its  production 
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and  investment  in  advance  knowledge  of  how  it  is  likely  to  stand  in 
relation  to  the  tariffs  of  the  other  countries. 

It  is  also  of  paramount  importance  to  work  along  agreed  lines  for 
the  complete  removal  of  quantitive  restrictions  on  imports  well  within 
the  transitional  period  contemplated  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Such 
a  program  would  be  subject  to  an  escape  clause  for  a  country  in  acute 
balance  of  payments  difficulties;  but  if  and  when  an  Escape  Clause  is 
invoked,  “it  should  be  made  subject  to  frequent  and  stringent 
examination.” 

Britain  stresses  the  many  advantages  of  continuing  to  work  on  all 
these  questions  through  the  well-tried  machinery  of  the  OEEC.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  OEEC  Council  in  Paris  on  February  12th- 13th,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  chairman,  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft  (Britain’s  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  should  act  as  co-ordinator  of  the  preliminary  work. 
Three  basic  problems  are:  how  to  begin  negotiations  for  a  Free  Trade 
Area,  how  to  deal  with  foodstuffs,  and  how  to  admit  less-developed 
OEEC  countries  that  still  need  some  protection  for  their  industries. 
Committees  studying  these  and  other  questions  will  report  to  the 
Council  in  July. 


“The  central  purpose  of  British  colonial  policy  is  simple.  It  is 
to  guide  the  colonial  territories  to  responsible  self-government 
within  the  Commonwealth  on  conditions  that  ensure  to  the 
people  both  a  fair  standard  of  living  and  freedom  from  oppres¬ 
sion  from  any  quarter.” 


The  Birth  of  Ghana 

On  March  6th,  there  came  into  being  a  new  state  —  Ghana:  an 
independent  member  of  the  Commonwealth  recognizing  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  its  Queen.  Ghana  comprises  the  former  colony  and  protectorate  of 
the  Gold  Coast  together  with  the  former  Trust  territory  of  British  Togo- 
land. 

Over  four  and  a  half  million  people  live  in  this  land,  the  size  of  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined  or  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
combined.  They  are  of  many  tribes  and  a  multitude  of  languages  are 
spoken,  but  there  are  three  main  groups,  the  Ashanti,  the  Ewe  and  the 
Fanti  —  and  English  is  the  official  language.  Some  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  Christians  whose  missions  of  various  denominations  flourish 
chiefly  in  the  south.  About  four  per  cent  are  Moslems  found  chiefly  in 
the  North  and  the  rest,  some  two  thirds  of  the  people,  are  animists  or 
“pagans.” 

The  country  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  its  coast  line  low  and  sandy 
backed  by  plains  and  scrub  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  streams.  A 
belt  of  tropical  forest  extends  northward  from  the  coast  near  the  western 
frontier  for  some  170  miles.  It  is  this  area  which  produces  most  of  the 
country’s  wealth  in  the  form  of  cocoa,  lumber  and  minerals.  North  of 
this  belt  the  land  undulates  between  300  and  1300  feet,  a  savannah  and 
grassland  country,  hot  and  dry,  and  covering  about  two  thirds  of  the 
territory. 


STRUGGLES  BEFORE  DEMOCRATIC  ADVANCE 

Before  the  advent  of  European  traders  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  history  of  this  area  was  a  matter  of  tradition 
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and  folklore.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  arrive  and 
gave  the  name  Gold  Coast  from  the  gold  which  they  found  there  and 
which  today  is  still  an  important  item  in  Ghana’s  economy.  During  the 
next  three  centuries,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish  and  British  settlements 
were  established  along  the  coast  and  the  trade  changed  to  that  of  humans 
—  slaves  for  the  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  But  by  the 
early  nineteenth  century  most  countries  had  forbidden  the  slave  trade 
and  Britain,  foremost  in  the  campaign  for  its  abolition,  instituted  naval 
patrols  and  about  the  same  time  began  to  acquire  the  interests  of  other 
nations.  The  Danish  forts  were  purchased  in  1850  and  the  Dutch  in  1872. 
Commerce  and  not  colonialism  was  the  object  of  the  settlements  and 
treaties  of  friendship  were  made  with  the  local  tribes.  These  people 
however,  were  continually  attacked  by  war-like  tribes  further  north, 
particularly  the  Ashantis.  To  protect  her  commercial  interests  and  fulfil 
her  treaty  obligations  Britain  became  involved  in  a  series  of  wars  with 
the  Ashanti  lasting  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  only  in  1874  that  a  permanent  administration  was  set  up  on 
the  Gold  Coast  with  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Lagos  (Nigeria)  and  the  declaration  of  a  protectorate  over  a  large  area 
of  the  interior.  The  frontiers  as  they  are  today  were  delimited  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  with  France  and  Germany  and  after  the  1914-18  war 
the  former  German  colony  of  Togo  was  divided  between  Britain  and 
France  under  League  of  Nations  mandate,  an  arrangement  continued 
under  the  United  Nations. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL  AND  REGIONALISM 

Since  the  first  Legislative  Council  was  set  up  in  1850  there  was  a 
gradual  constitutional  advance.  The  first  African  to  sit  in  the  Legislature 
was  appointed  in  1888  and  by  1954  all  104  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  directly  elected  and  the  Cabinet  was  all- African,  the  ministers  being 
drawn  from  the  Assembly. 

The  elections  of  1951  were  the  first  to  be  fought  on  party  lines.  The 
Convention  People’s  Party  with  the  slogan  “Self  Government  Now”  were 
swept  into  power.  The  C.P.P.  repeated  its  success  in  the  1954  elections 
and  in  those  of  1956.  It  is  led  by  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah  who  received 
much  of  his  higher  education  in  the  United  States  at  Lincoln  University 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  opposition  is  the  National  Liberation  Movement  led  by  Dr.  Busia 
and  the  Northern  People’s  Party.  For  a  long  time  there  were  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  over  the 
form  of  the  Constitution  of  Ghana.  Briefly  the  Government  wanted  a 
very  strong  center  whilst  the  Opposition  favoured  greater  power  for 
Regional  assemblies.  Recently  however,  following  the  visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Gold  Coast,  proposals  were  published! 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  both  sides.  The  former  legislature  con¬ 
tinues  in  being  as  the  National  Assembly  with  104  members  and  its  life 
is  limited  to  another  four  years  after  which  elections  will  be  held  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  not  more  than  five  years.  There  are  five  regions:  Eastern,  Western. 
Ashanti,  Trans-Volta  Togoland  and  the  Northern  Territories  (including 
the  northern  part  of  Togoland)  each  with  an  Assembly  with  a  life  of 
three  years  dealing  with  local  as  opposed  to  national  affairs.  Each  region 
will  also  have  a  house  of  Chiefs  to  whom  matters  may  be  referred  and 
who  may  offer  advice  to  any  Minister. 

ECONOMIC  VIABILITY 

A  necessary  ingredient  of  independence  is  of  course  economic  viability. 
Ghana  has  the  necessary  resources  although  the  economy  does  show  an 
undue  dependence  on  cocoa,  of  which  it  is  the  world’s  largest  producer. 
Cocoa  accounted  for  over  two  thirds  of  Ghana’s  entire  exports  in  1955, 
around  three  quarters  in  1954.  Revenue  is  therefore  bound  very  closely 
to  world  prices  which  in  recent  years  have  fluctuated  widely.  More  stable 
elements  in  the  economy  are  the  steady  production  still  of  gold,  some 
$25  million  in  1955,  diamonds,  over  $15  million  and  lumber,  about  $23 
million.  Ghana  is  also  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  production  of 
manganese  and  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter,  some  540  tons  being 
shipped  in  1955. 

Still  under  consideration  is  the  Volta  River  project,  an  ambitious 
scheme  to  harness  the  waters  of  the  river  for  hydro-electric  power  and 
for  irrigation.  The  primary  use  of  the  power  generated  would  be  in  the 
production  of  aluminum  from  bauxite  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits 
in  the  country.  The  venture  would  be  a  co-operative  effort  between  the 
governments  of  Britain  and  Ghana  and  aluminum  companies  in  the  United 


fCmnd.  71.  The  Proposed  Constitution  of  Ghana,  available  from  B.I.S.  Price  12  cents  plus 
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Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  dam  envisaged  would  create  the  largest  arti¬ 
ficial  lake  in  the  world  covering  about  200  square  miles.  From  this  irriga¬ 
tion  channels  could  be  constructed  to  the  Accra  plains. 

Natural  harbors  are  lacking  in  Ghana  but  Takoradi,  artificially  created, 
will  take  the  largest  ships  operating  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa  and  a 
second  such  harbour  is  now  being  built  at  Tema.  A  railroad  system 
covers  the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  there  is  a  network  of  roads 
serving  the  more  northerly  parts.  Industry  is  encouraged  by  tax  reliefs 
and  already  there  are  such  diverse  enterprises  as  food  canning,  soap  pro¬ 
duction,  cement  and  footwear  factories  and  many  more. 

This  then  is  the  new  nation  of  Ghana,  welcomed  into  the  family  of 
the  Commonwealth  by  its  elder  sister-nations:  led  into  responsible  self- 
government  by  Britain  and  now  the  first  all- African  state  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  obtain  full  independence. 


Available  free  from  B.l.S. 

ON  GHANA 

“Britain  and  the  Gold  Coast,”  illustrated,  40  pp. 

“The  Making  of  Ghana,”  ID  1254,  48  pp. 

ON  OTHER  COLONIAL  QUESTIONS 
“Progress  in  the  Colonies”:  a  brief  account  of  Britain’s  colonial 
policy  with  examples  of  its  practical  application  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  economic  fields,  in  education  and  health.  16  pp. 
“Colonial  Development  and  Welfare”:  by  Roy  Lewis:  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ways  in  which  the  very  large  funds  provided  under 
Britain’s  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  were  used 
in  the  ten  years  1946-56.  All  of  the  dependencies  draw  on 
these  funds,  which  provides  money  for  diverse  projects  ranging 
from  leprosy  control  in  Nigeria  to  slum  clearance  in  Antigua, 
from  the  construction  of  an  airport  in  Malaya  to  the  training 
of  a  leader  for  a  Jamaican  boys’  club. 

Illustrated,  44  pp. 

“Britain’s  Purpose  in  Africa”:  by  Kenneth  Bradley:  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  background  and  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  under-developed  territories  in  Africa  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  being  met. 

Illustrated,  32  pp. 


During  the  postwar  period,  Britain  has  maintained  her  tradi¬ 
tional  role  in  promoting  development  overseas  despite  her  own 
economic  difficulties.  Her  pioneering  work  for  centuries  in 
opening  up  new  lands  finds  modern  expression  in  continued 
heavy  exports  of  capital  goods  and  in  massive  construction 
fobs  overseas.  Finance  is  provided  by  the  London  capital  market 
and  also  through  large  Government  loans  and  grants. 

Helping  Overseas  Development: 
Britain’s  Role 

I.  Funds  For  Investment 

Although  Britain  no  longer  has  the  large  annual  surplus  in  her  balance 
of  payments  which  enabled  her  to  play  the  leading  role  in  promoting 
world  development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  is  still  —  by  virtue  of 
her  history,  her  resources  and  her  special  position  in  the  Commonwealth 

—  a  key  country  in  the  promotion  of  the  world’s  economic  growth. 

Scale  of  Investment:  The  scale  of  Britain’s  current  participation  in  world 
development  can  be  seen  in  a  few  figures.  In  the  four  years  1952-55,  for 
example,  Britain’s  net  long-term  overseas  investment  totalled  £.650  mil¬ 
lion  ($1.8  billion).*  It  is  significant  that  five-sixths  of  this  total  was 
investment  in  the  Sterling  Area.  Side  by  side  with  this  commercial  invest¬ 
ment  —  which  includes  U.  K.  Government  loans  for  commercial  projects 

—  Britain  has  given  large-scale  aid  to  other  countries  in  the  postwar 
period,  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  Excluding  her  aid  to  the  colonies, 
her  grants  abroad  in  the  years  1945-56  totalled  £575  million,  and  her 
loans  totalled  £544  million  —  a  grand  total  of  £1,119  million  (see 
Table  1).  Loans  and  grants  to  her  colonies  totalled  £224  million  in  the 
years  1951-56  alone  (see  Table  2). 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  Britain  is  determined  to  retain  and 
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BRITAIN’S  AID  TO  NON-COMMONWEALTH  COUNTRIES: 
1945-56  (END  MARCH) 

( £  million) 

Grants 


Grants  to  Individual  Countries  . 301.2* * 

Grant  to  Colombo  Plan .  1.7 

Grants  (Miscellaneous)  .  91.2 

Grants  to  International  Agencies 

(e.g.  UNRRA)  . 180.7  574.8 

Loans  and  Recoverable  Aid 

Loans  and  Recoverable  Aid  to 

Individual  Countries  . 477. 61- 

Loans  to  International  Agencies 

(e.g.  International  Bank)  etc .  16.5 

Loans  (Miscellaneous)  .  50.0  544.1 

TOTAL  . . . . £l,118.9j: 

*  Including  Greece,  £74  m.,  Italy,  £55  m.,  Burma,  £36  m.,  Poland,  £30  m., 
Yugoslavia,  £19  m.,  Palestine,  £19  m.,  Austria,  £18  m.,  Transjordan/ 
Jordan,  £17  m.,  Netherlands,  £16  m.,  Libya,  £13  m. 

t  Including  Germany,  £202  m.,  France,  £115  m.,  Burma,  £37  m.,  Denmark, 
£35  m.,  Netherlands,  £25  m.,  Argentine,  £19  m.,  Yugoslavia,  £17  m., 
Greece  £10  m.,  Czechoslovakia,  £7  m.,  Jordan,  £6  m.,  Iraq,  £3  m. 

t  Excluding  certain  grants  and  drawing  rights  extended  to  the  European  Payments 
Union. 

even  expand  her  role  as  a  source  for  capital,  particularly  in  the  overseas 
Commonwealth:  but  there  are  two  pre-requisites.  First  Britain’s  savings 
— by  individuals,  corporations  or  the  Government — must  be  large  enough 
to  provide  the  resources.  Second,  Britain  as  a  whole  must  have  a  surplus 
in  payments  overseas  so  that  the  finance  —  or,  more  simply,  the  resources 
—  can  be  transferred.  On  both  scores,  Britain’s  huge  loss  of  wealth  in 
World  War  II  made  it  hard  for  her  at  first  to  resume  overseas  invest¬ 
ment.  But  the  figures  given  above  show  what  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  recovery  towards  the  traditional  pattern  on  which  the  healthy 
expansion  of  her  economy  depends. 

Investment  in  the  Past:  It  is  not  always  realized  how  seriously  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  her  overseas  investments  in  two  world  wars  affected  Britain’s  way 
of  earning  her  living.  Throughout  the  19th  century  and  the  first  years 
of  the  20th  century,  British  private  individuals  and  corporations  had 
steadily  invested  their  “surplus”  in  overseas  development,  and  had  also 
largely  re-invested  the  dividends  and  interest  which  these  investments 
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had  yielded.  In  risk  undertakings  of  this  kind  there  were  naturally  losses, 
but  the  picture  as  a  whole  was  profitable.  By  1913,  it  is  estimated,  British 
private  investment  in  publicly-issued  securities  alone  amounted  to 
£3,763  million,  which  would  equal  about  $75  billion  at  present  day 
prices.  Practically  all  this  money  had  been  lent  for  development  pur¬ 
poses,  frequently  accompanied  by  British  experts  and  equipment. 

More  than  half  of  this  investment  was  outside  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  £754  million  (20  per  cent)  was  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
the  same  amount  was  in  Latin  America.  In  Europe,  British  investors 
held  about  £218  million,  of  which  £110  million  was  in  Russia.  Of 
the  total  of  £1,780  million  in  the  Commonwealth,  just  over  £500 
million  was  in  Canada,  over  £460  million  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  over  £370  million  in  South  Africa,  and  a  similar  sum  in 
India  and  Ceylon. 

These  estimates  do  not  cover  the  very  substantial  sums  directly  in¬ 
vested  by  British  companies  that  operated  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
nor  do  they  cover  Britain’s  immense  investment  in  the  world-wide  ship¬ 
ping  services  that  grew  up  before  World  War  I,  or  her  capital  outlay 
on  the  network  of  submarine  telegraph  cables  that  encircled  the  globe. 

Losses  During  Two  Wars:  During  World  War  I  Britain  had  to  sell  some 
£850  million  of  overseas  investments  to  help  pay  for  the  war.  In  the 
inter-war  period  she  resumed  investment,  but  in  World  War  II  the 
financial  loss  was  much  greater.  She  had  to  sell  some  £  1 ,000  million 
of  her  overseas  investment,  and  to  incur  heavy  debts.  Her  position 
changed  from  that  of  the  world’s  largest  creditor  to  that  of  a  net  debtor. 

The  change  in  her  way  of  earning  a  living  can  be  seen  in  this  illus¬ 
tration.  In  1938,  the  net  income  from  “invisibles”  —  investments,  ship¬ 
ping,  etc.  —  paid  for  28  per  cent  of  her  total  imports.  In  the  first  two 
post-war  years,  there  was  actually  a  deficit  on  “invisibles.”  Since  1948 
there  has  been  a  surplus  again,  but  in  1955  — the  latest  figure  —  “in¬ 
visibles”  still  paid  for  only  6  per  cent  of  Britain’s  imports. 

Yet  this  itself  represents  a  great  achievement,  considering  the  im¬ 
mense  difficulties  for  Britain,  of  the  postwar  era.  The  new  investment 
which  has  taken  place  —  as  mentioned  above,  it  totalled  £650  million 
net  in  the  four  years  1952-55  alone  —  represents  mostly  a  successful 
search  for  new  fields  of  development.  Whereas  in  the  earlier  period  a 
great  deal  of  investment  from  Britain  was  channeled  into  railways, 
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U.K.  AID  ABROAD  FROM  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS,  1951-56* 

(£  million) 

1951-55  1955-56  Estimates  Totals 

A.  Colonial  Territories 


Loans  .  54.3  12.4  66.7 

Grants . 120.9  36.3  157.2 

B.  Other  Territories 

Loans  .  12.9  28.0  40.9 

Grants .  53.1  14.0  67.1 

Totals  . 241.2  90.7  331.9 


*  All  figures  are  (a)  gross 

(b)  exclude  any  military  element 

(c)  exclude  contributions  to  U.N.  and  specialised  agencies,  and 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance. 

municipal  undertakings  and  other  services,  the  new  investment  concen¬ 
trates  more  on  oil  and  mineral  exploitation  and  on  industry,  and  as 
noted  above,  the  heaviest  investment  by  Britain  is  now  in  the  Sterling 
Area. 

Government’s  Role:  Although  the  bulk  of  investment  is  carried  through 
by  private  persons  and  corporations,  the  Government  has  played  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  providing  funds  through  various  channels 
for  development  overseas. 

The  most  direct  form  of  aid  is  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
colonies  through  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  passed 
between  1929  and  1955.  Under  these  Acts,  Britain  has  spent  or  com¬ 
mitted  more  than  £238  million  for  planned  development  and  welfare 
in  the  dependencies.  The  Colonial  Development  Corporation,  set  up  in 
1948  with  borrowing  powers  of  £100  million,  had  at  the  end  of  1955 
committed  more  than  £54  million  in  various  commercial  projects. 
(Besides  these  funds,  Britain  has  granted  about  £130  million  since 
1920  to  colonial  territories  for  help  with  their  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  special  emergencies  and  for  various  institutions  and 
organizations.) 

The  U.K.  Government  has  also  taken  a  leading  role  in  helping  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  “Colombo  Plan”  —  a  cooperative  undertaking  for 
promoting  economic  development  by  the  countries  of  South  and  South- 
East  Asia.  Apart  from  aid  to  training  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  (see  below),  Britain’s  main  financial  contribution  has 
consisted  in  sustaining  the  flow  of  large  sums  of  privately  invested  capi- 
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tal  that  go  to  South  and  South-East  Asia  each  year,  and  in  making 
available  up  to  <£  42  million  a  year  from  sterling  balances  held  by  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  An  estimate  made  by  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
in  1955  showed  that  U.K.  investment  in  India  from  the  middle  of 
1948  to  the  end  of  1953  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  =£103  million. 
The  United  States  was  the  next  largest  foreign  investor  with  £10 
million. 

International  Agencies:  Britain  has  undertaken  to  make  available  £60 
million  over  the  period  1953-59,  from  its  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  International  Bank,  for  sterling  loans  to  Commonwealth 
development  projects.  Most  of  this  has  already  been  taken  up. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  second  largest  contributor  to  the  budgets 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  and  to  the  extra- 
budgetary  funds  of  special  United  Nations  programs  for  development 
or  relief.  In  1954  and  again  in  1955  the  total  United  Kingdom  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  ordinary  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  eight 
specialized  agencies  (other  than  the  International  Bank  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund)  was  about  £2V^  million  for  each  year. 
Britain  has  also  made  substantial  contributions  to  many  other  special 
international  funds,  in  particular  to  UNRAA,  immediately  after  the  war. 

The  grants  to  UNRAA,  and  the  other  very  large  grants  and  loans 
that  Britain  made  to  European  countries  between  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  1948  do  not  constitute  development  aid  in  the  sense  defined 
above,  since  it  was  largely  emergency  relief.  It  is  relevant  to  mention 
this,  however,  since  it  absorbed  funds  and  resources  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  channeled  to  commercial  investment  overseas.  Since 
1945,  Britain’s  grants  and  loans  to  foreign  countries  totalled  some 
£1,000  million  (see  Table  1). 

II.  Finance  and  Trade  Services 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  Britain  is  the  world’s  leading  supplier  of  the 
international  financial  and  commercial  services  on  which  world  devel¬ 
opment  and  expanded  world  trade  depend.  Since  the  17th  century  when 
the  Bank  of  England,  Lloyd  s  society  of  underwriters,  and  many  great 
chartered  trading  companies  were  founded,  the  skill  of  the  merchanting 
community  of  the  City  of  London  has  created  a  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  machinery  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  not  only  of  Britain  but  of 
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the  world  in  general.  It  is  relevant  to  consider  these  services  briefly. 

Trade  Services:  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  City  of  London 
has  played  a  part  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  financing  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Its  organization  and  capital  have  enabled  United  King¬ 
dom  firms  to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  extensive  trade  connections 
with  overseas  countries  that  have  not  had  the  resources  to  manage  it 
for  themselves. 

During  the  19th  century  Britain  became  the  site  for  the  chief  world 
markets  in  many  of  the  world’s  basic  commodities.  Among  the  most 
important  that  function  today  are  the  London  Rubber  Market,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Wool  Exchange,  the  London  Metal  Exchange  and  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Exchange.  In  addition  to  transactions  in  goods  for  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  these  markets  play  an  important  part  in  mer- 
chanting  and  distributing  commodities  throughout  the  world. 

Banking  Services:  As  the  result  of  London’s  supremacy  over  a  long 
period  in  the  financing  of  international  trade,  the  pound  sterling  and  the 
sterling  bill  of  exchange  developed  into  the  principal  form  of  money 
for  transactions  between  one  country  and  another  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Britain  is  now  the  banker  for  the  Sterling  Area,  and  sterling  is 
used  for  financing  nearly  half  the  world’s  international  transactions.  A 
sound  commercial  banking  system  and  a  flexible  system  of  central  bank 
control  have  been  built  up,  while  specialized  institutions  such  as  discount 
houses,  merchant  banks,  accepting  houses,  the  Stock  Exchange,  invest¬ 
ment  trusts  and  finance  corporations  have  evolved  to  satisfy  particular 
needs.  The  facilities  provided  by  merchant  banks  and  accepting  houses, 
for  example,  have  long  been  used  to  finance  shipments  of  goods  not  only 
to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  between  any  two  outside  countries. 
The  United  Kingdom  overseas  banks,  in  particular,  perform  a  variety 
of  services  for  territories  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  including  the  financing  of  trade  and  of  industrial 
development. 

Insurance:  Marine,  fire  and  life  insurance  business  has  been  conducted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  continuously  since  about  1700  and  occasionally 
from  even  earlier  times.  During  this  long  period  the  Corporation  of 
Lloyd’s  (a  society  of  underwriters  mainly  concerned  with  marine  in¬ 
surance)  and  the  leading  British  insurance  companies  have  built  up  an 
unequalled  reputation  for  the  security  they  offer  to  policy  holders.  No 
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other  country  in  the  world  carries  on  so  much  insurance  business  outside 
its  own  borders.  Over  two-thirds  of  United  Kingdom  fire,  accident  and 
marine  business  comes  from  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  The  largest 
share  of  this  is  transacted  in  the  United  States. 

Telecommunications:  The  development  of  a  world- wide  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network,  in  which  British  enterprise  has  played  a  leading  part,  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  expansion  of  international  trade  and 
of  general  inter-course  between  all  countries. 

Today,  the  Commonwealth  Telecommunications  System  is  worked  in 
partnership  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and  the  Governments 
of  all  Commonwealth  countries  (except  Pakistan).  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  however,  through  the  General  Post  Office  and  Cable  Wireless  Ltd., 
continues  to  operate  and  maintain  the  entire  cable  network,  all  cable 
and  radio  communications  in  United  Kingdom  dependent  territories, 
and  various  cable,  radio-telegraph,  and  other  services  in  South  American 
and  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Shipping:  Britain’s  centuries  old  tradition  of  seamanship,  its  industrial 
strength  and  its  skill  in  marine  engineering  and  in  the  management  of 
shipping  have  enabled  it  always  to  provide  the  greatest  contribution  to 
international  shipping.  British  ships  took  the  settlers  to  the  new  coun¬ 
tries,  carried  their  exports  that  were  produced  with  the  help  of  British 
capital,  and  the  imported  goods  that  they  needed.  Britain  still  has  the 
largest  active  merchant  fleet  in  the  world. 

Air  Services:  In  addition  to  the  operations  of  British  European  Airways 
(BEA)  and  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  (BOAC),  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  U.K.  independent  air  corporations  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  overseas. 

They  provide  aircraft  for  special  charter  operations  such  as  moving 
personnel  for  commercial  companies,  taking  parties  of  tourists  overseas 
and  carrying  livestock,  machinery  and  other  special  freight.  Some  of 
these  firms  are  performing  specialized  non-transport  services  such  as 
aerial  survey,  spraying  crops  against  pests,  destroying  locusts  and  pros¬ 
pecting  for  minerals. 

III.  Settlers  and  Technicians 

British  explorers  were  among  the  first  to  open  up  new  continents  and 
to  chart  new  sea  routes;  and  millions  of  people  have  emigrated  to  these 
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new  countries  from  Britain.  Engineers,  surveyors,  agriculturists  and 
skilled  workmen  have  used  iheir  skills  to  develop  communications  and 
to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of  other  countries. 

The  hundred  years  from  1815  to  1914  was  the  great  era  of  British 
emigration.  During  that  period,  it  is  estimated,  over  20  million  persons 
sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom  (including  what  is  now  the  Republic 
of  Eire)  for  destinations  beyond  Europe.  Of  these,  about  13  million 
went  to  the  United  States,  some  4  million  went  to  Canada,  and  about 
IV2  million  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  many  others  found  their 
way  to  Africa  and  to  Latin  America.  Migration  from  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  reached  its  peak  in  1913  when  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  emigrated,  nearly  half  of  them  to  Canada. 

Since  1918  migration  has  not  continued  on  the  same  scale.*  However, 
in  the  years  between  the  two  wars  well  over  a  million  people  went  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  countries  outside  Europe.  In  the  much  shorter 
period  from  1946  to  1956  another  million  and  more  have  emigrated. 
Most  of  this  later  emigration  has  been  to  Commonwealth  countries.  The 
greater  part  of  this  movement  of  British  people  overseas  has  been 
financed  by  the  people  themselves.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  taken  a  hand  in  guiding,  planning  and  financing 
British  settlements  overseas.  Since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War  the 
United  Kingdom  Government,  has,  under  the  Empire  Settlement  Act, 
spent  more  than  <£12  million  on  a  variety  of  emigration  and  settlement 
schemes. 

Today  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  supply  hundreds  of  experts 
to  overseas  countries  and  to  receive  for  training  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
thousands  of  trainees  and  students.  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  arranging  and  financing  this  flow  of 
experts  and  trainees  through  its  participation  in  the  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Scheme  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  through  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  governments  of  United  Kingdom  dependencies.  In  1955 
there  were  about  25,000  overseas  students  in  the  United  Kingdom 
including  both  university  students  and  those  taking  some  form  of 
profession  or  technical  training. 


*For  articles  on  migration  see  “Would  Mass  Migration  Help  Britain?”,  Labor  and  Industry 
in  Britain,  June,  1950;  and  “Migration  Questions  in  Britain,”  L.I.B.,  December,  1954. 


The  system  of  price  support  for  British  farmers  is  being  changed 
in  1957  to  ensure  that  the  guarantees  given  each  year  fit  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  farmers  to  plan  ahead,  under  increasingly  free 
market  conditions,  “with  long-term  assurances  of  support.” 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORT 

IN  BRITAIN 


Although  Britain  is  a  densely-populated,  industrialized  country,  relying 
on  imports  for  half  its  food  supply,  agriculture  remains  one  of  its  largest 
and  most  important  industries.  It  employs  about  one  million  persons  — 
about  5  %  of  the  total  labor  force  —  and  provides  about  5  %  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Like  many  other  countries,  Britain  has  the  problem  of  on  the  one  hand 
maintaining  farmers’  incomes,  through  price  guarantees,  to  ensure  that 
food  production  at  home  —  a  strategic  necessity  —  remains  adequate  for 
the  country’s  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  striving  to  keep  food  prices  as 
low  as  possible. 

In  Britain’s  case,  there  are  two  further  considerations  to  be  weighed. 
British  agriculture  tended  to  fall  into  a  decline  before  1914  because  the 
population  was  more  profitably  employed  in  industry.  Reversing  this  trend 
is  a  long-term  task.  At  the  same  time,  Britain  has  a  special  obligation  to 
admit  agricultural  products  from  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  without 
tariffs  because  the  economies  of  many  Commonwealth  countries  are 
heavily  dependent  on  such  exports  to  Britain.  All  these  points  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  support  program. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SUPPORT 

Britain  became  exceptionally  dependent  on  imports  of  food  and  feeding- 
stuffs  during  the  19th  century  because  of  the  huge  growth  of  her  industry 
and  population.  The  new  countries  abroad,  which  British  enterprise  was 
helping  to  develop,  made  agricultural  products  available  at  very  low 
prices,  and  from  1 872  on  there  was  a  continuous  decline  in  the  area  of  land 
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being  cultivated  in  Britain,  with  a  much  greater  concentration  on  the 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  It  was  not  perhaps  real¬ 
ized  how  much  this  was  weakening  Britain  strategically  until  the  U-boat 
successes  in  the  first  World  War  forced  Britain  to  adopt  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  to  grow  more  food.*  Agriculture  declined  again  in  the  late  1920’s, 
especially  when  world  food  prices  began  to  fall  catastrophically  during 
the  depression. 

Low  food  prices  abroad  helped  Britain’s  “terms  of  trade,”  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  realized  that  some  parts  of  home  agriculture  had  to  be 
supported,  and  the  first  long-term  program  of  governmental  assistance 
was  initiated.  This  assistance,  which  included,  after  1931,  tariffs,  subsidies 
and  quotas,  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  prices  of  grain,  cattle  and  milk, 
developed  the  sugar-beet  industry,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
submarginal  land.  Commodity  commissions  —  government-appointed 
semi-independent  organizations  —  administered  the  subsidies  and  other 
forms  of  help,  while  producer-controlled  commodity  Marketing  Boards 
regulated  the  sale  of  potatoes,  hops,  pigs  (for  bacon)  and  milk. 

The  second  World  War  brought  all  the  food  business  —  growing, 
importing,  selling,  and  even  consumption  —  under  direct  government 
control.  For  shipping  reasons,  home  production  of  bulky  commodities  had 
to  be  stimulated.  Bread  grains,  potatoes  and  milk  became  all-important  as 
the  foundation  of  a  wartime  diet  which  would  provide  both  bulk  and 
nutritive  value,  and  production  was  concentrated  on  these  commodities 
with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  fattening  of  stock  for  meat.  Once 
again,  the  fertility  storied  in  the  soil  could  be  used  in  emergency  for  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  vital  crops. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  balance  of  payments  problems  became  over¬ 
riding,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  incentives  that  had  proved 
so  successful  during  the  war  had  somehow  to  be  carried  on  into  the 
peace.  Production  would  thus  be  maintained,  or  even  increased,  and  food 
imports  would  be  kept  to  the  minimum. 

THE  1947  ACT 

This  aim  was  incorporated  into  the  1947  Actf  which  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  Government  would  provide  agriculture  with  a  system  of 
guarantees  which  would  ensure 

*lt  was  fortunate  that  livestock  production  had  helped  to  store  fertility  in  the  soil  — 
Britain’s  own  “soil  bank”  —  which  was  then  made  available  in  the  ploughing  program. 

fThe  1947  Act  applied  to  England  &  Wales.  Similar  Acts  for  Scotland  &  Northern  Ireland 
were  passed  in  i  948  and  1949  respectively. 
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a  stable  and  efficient  agricultural  industry  capable  of  producing  such  part  of 
the  nation’s  food  as  in  the  national  interest  it  is  desired  to  produce  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  producing  it  at  minimum  prices  consistently  with 
proper  remuneration  and  living  conditions  for  farmers  and  workers  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  an  adequate  return  on  capital  invested  in  the  industry. 

Under  this  system,  the  Government  provides  guaranteed  prices  and 
assured  markets  for  certain  products  —  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  milk,  eggs, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  sugar  beet  and  wool,  —  which  account 
for  roughly  four-fifths  of  the  gross  agricultural  output.  Every  year,  usually 
in  February,  the  economic  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  industry  are 
reviewed  by  the  Government  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  producers,  namely  the  National  Farmers’  Union  of  England 
&  Wales,  the  National  Farmers’  Union  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ulster  Farmers’ 
Union. 

Production  objectives  for  the  next  two,  three  or  four  years  are  set,  and 
the  scope  and  relevance  of  the  statistical  material  agreed  upon,  before  the 
review  proper  begins. 

National  economic  and  budgetary  considerations,  the  likely  cost  and 
availability  of  home  and  imported  supplies,  and  the  need  to  level  out 
seasonal  gluts  and  shortages  are  all  taken  into  account  in  deciding  the 
production  target  for  each  industry. 

Three  sets  of  data  figure  prominently  in  the  discussions: 

a)  Estimates  of  the  aggregate  net  income  or  general  level  of  profitability  of 
the  industry; 

b)  Aggregate  cost  increases  since  the  last  review; 

c)  A  body  of  statistics  of  farm  incomes  and  expenses  per  farm  for  different 
types  and  sizes  of  farms. 

If  agreement  —  perhaps  with  some  margin  for  further  discussion  — 
can  be  reached  on  an  appropriate  total  adjustment  of  farmers’  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  “review”  products,  the  next  process  is  to  translate  that 
figure  into  suitable  adjustments  to  commodity  prices.  At  this  stage,  ac¬ 
count  is  taken  of  statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  profitability  of  various 
types  of  farming,  and  of  any  desired  change  of  emphasis  as  between  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  production  (e.g.  from  milk  to  meat). 

Finally,  in  the  light  of  the  information  provided  by  the  official  negotiat¬ 
ing  team,  the  Government  reaches  decisions  on  the  guaranteed  prices  to  be 
paid  during  the  appropriate  periods  for  the  “review”  products. 

In  alternate  years,  basic  minimum  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  are  fixed  for  several  years  ahead. 
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In  return  for  this  system  of  guarantees,  the  Government  has  the  power 
to  call  for  certain  standards  of  efficiency  in  farming.  These  standards  have 
been  maintained  through  the  voluntary  Country  Agricultural  Committees, 
though  any  action  to  dispossess  —  on  the  rare  occasions  necessary  — 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  Minister  under  powers  granted  by  the  Acts. 

The  striking  progress  that  has  been  achieved  can  be  seen  in  Table  1. 
It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  whereas  before  the  war  two-thirds  of 
Britain's  food  had  to  be  imported,  the  proportion  is  now  about  one-half. 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


(Years 

beginning 

1st  June) 

Crop  Production: 

Unit 

Pre-war 

average 

1946 

1956 

Wheat  . 

’000  tons 

1,651 

1,967 

2,705 

Barley  . 

’000  tons 

765 

1,963 

2,660 

Oats  . 

’000  tons 

1,940 

2,903 

2,387 

Mixed  corn  . 

’000  tons 

76 

350 

379 

Potatoes  . 

’000  tons 

4,873 

10,166 

7,443 

Sugar  beet . 

’000  tons 

2,741 

4,522 

5,235 

Livestock  Products: 

(forecast) 

Milk . 

mill.  gals. 

1,563 

1,665 

2,184 

Eggs  (i)  . 

’000  tons 

385 

322 

574 

Beef  and  Veal . 

’000  tons 

578 

537 

705 

Mutton  and  Lamb . 

’000  tons 

195 

141 

186 

Pigmeat  (i)  . 

’000  tons 

435 

211 

650 

Wool  (clip)  . 

’000  tons 

34 

27 

30 

(i)  Includes  estimated  production  from  gardens,  pig  clubs  and  other  small 
producers. 


The  achievement  is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  has  been  no 
comparable  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  land  in  agricultural  use.  Indeed 
there  has  been  a  slight  reduction,  as  Table  2  shows. 

2.  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  IN  THE  U.K. 


(Million  acres) 


1924 

1939 

1944 

1956 

Total  arable  land  . 

....  15.5 

12.9 

19.3 

17.6 

Permanent  grass  . 

....  17.6 

18.8 

11.7 

13.4 

Total:  Crops  and  Grass . 

....  33.1 

31.7 

31.0 

31.1 

Rough  Grazings  . 

....  15.1 

16.5 

17.0 

16.8 

TOTAL:  . 

....  48.2- 

48.2 

48.0 

47.9 
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LONG-TERM  PLANNING 

As  world  supplies  of  food,  and  Britain’s  own  trading  position,  have 
improved  in  the  last  few  years,  the  import  of  food  and  all  domestic  trading 
in  food  has  been  restored  to  private  enterprise.  With  this  greater  freedom, 
the  agricultural  industry  has  been  exposed  to  greater  competition,  and 
the  need  to  maintain  its  prosperity  with  less  assistance  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  removal  of  controls  brought  changes  in  the  methods  of  guaranteeing 
prices,  which  in  turn  caused  revisions  in  the  procedure  of  the  Annual 
Reviews.  In  particular,  more  weight  had  to  be  given  to  market  conditions, 
and  the  records  of  private  traders  began  to  take  the  place  of  Government 
accounts  in  assessing  the  market  prospects  of  the  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  recognized  that  Annual  Reviews,  by  their  very  nature,  could 
give  the  industry  assurance  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  ahead, 
and  that  if  the  industry  was  to  be  able  to  make  long-term  plans  it  would 
need  correspondingly  longer  periods  of  market  guarantees.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  therefore  undertook  to  consider  whether  “any  practicable  means 
could  be  devised  of  providing  more  effective  long-term  assurances  of 
support.”  Its  findings  were  published  in  a  White  Paper  “Long-term  Assur¬ 
ances  for  Agriculture”  (Cmnd  23)  in  November  1956. 

In  practice,  says  the  White  Paper,  the  prices  determined  for  crops  at 
the  Annual  Review,  and  the  minimum  prices  fixed  for  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  every  other  year  have  not  proved  as  effective  as  was 
intended.  This  is  because  there  has  been  no  way  of  dealing  with  changes 
in  circumstances,  particularly  cost  increases,  which  occur  after  the  min¬ 
imum  prices  have  been  fixed,  but  before  they  become  operative.  A  new 
form  of  assurance  has  therefore  been  devised  which  will  be  more  effective 
in  keeping  the  minimum  guarantees  up  to  date. 

NEW  METHODS  FOR  GUARANTEES 

Until  this  year,  the  Annual  Review  has  fixed  the  crop  price  guarantees 
for  the  harvest  of  the  following  year,  and  the  minimum  prices  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products  every  other  year  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  a  time, 
three  to  four  years  ahead. 

Starting  with  the  1957  Annual  Review,  crop  price  guarantees  will  be 
determined  for  the  immediately  succeeding  harvest  instead  of  the  harvest 
of  the  following  year.  The  guaranteed  price  for  each  individual  commodity 
determined  at  an  Annual  Review,  will  be  not  less  than  96%  of  the  guar- 
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anteed  price  set  by  the  previous  Annual  Review.  In  addition,  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  9%  in  any  three  years 
on  the  amount  by  which  the  guaranteed  prices  of  any  of  these  products 
may  be  reduced. 

As  well  as  guarantees  for  individual  commodities,  the  Government 
have  undertaken  to  maintain  each  year  the  total  value  of  the  guarantees 
at  not  less  than  91 V2  %  of  the  total  value  of  the  preceding  year,  plus  cost 
increases  or  minus  cost  decreases  in  review  commodities  since  the  last 
Annual  Review.  The  total  value  of  the  guarantees  for  this  purpose  is 
estimated  to  be  of  the  order  of  £  1,150  million  a  year  at  present.  This  is 
a  completely  new  proposal,  and  while  it  provides  for  due  account  to  be 
taken  of  factors  which  might  require  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  —  for  example  Exchequer  liability,  market  requirements,  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  —  the  new  level  in  any  year  cannot  be  less  than  that  required 
by  the  minimum  assurance.  These  arrangements  will  impose  a  major  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  Government’s  discretion  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  guarantees 
and  should  give  substantial  protection  to  the  net  income  of  the  industry. 

Under  the  original  system,  provision  was  made  for  a  special  review 
of  conditions  in  the  farming  industry  if  substantial  changes  —  e.g.  farm 
wage  increases  —  occurred  between  the  holding  of  a  normal  annual  re¬ 
view;  adjustments  in  prices  were  made  where  these  were  found  to  be 
necessary.  In  establishing  the  new  system  for  Annual  Reviews,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposed  and  the  farmers  accepted,  that  while  provision  for 
special  reviews  should  continue,  these  will  be  held  only  to  meet  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  if,  for  example,  the  effect  of  a  cost  change  on  review 
commodities  for  the  remainder  of  any  year  is  more  than  3A  %  of  the  total 
value  of  the  guarantees.  As  the  White  Paper  pointed  out,  the  idea  of 
automatic  recoupment  of  cost  changes,  particularly  of  wage  changes,  is 
out  of  line  with  current  economic  needs  or  general  economic  policy. 

FARM  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM 

The  White  Paper  recognized  that  efficient  working  on  many  farms  today 
is  still  handicapped  by  inadequate  or  out  of  date  farm  buildings  and  other 
permanent  farm  equipment.  Modernization  of  these  items  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  view  offers  the  best  way  of  making  an  effective  contribution  towards 
lowering  production  costs.  Provisions  already  exist  for  grants  for  im¬ 
provement  schemes  in  hill  farming  and  livestock  rearing  areas,  and, 
throughout  the  country  for  drainage  and  water  supply  schemes,  and  for 
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silos,  while  assistance  for  farm  housing  is  available  under  the  Housing 
Acts. 

Now,  however,  the  Government  propose  to  introduce,  subject  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  approval,  a  wider  scheme  of  grants  to  help  the  farmer  in  provid¬ 
ing  permanent  fixed  equipment  and  making  long-term  improvements  to 
the  land.  Under  this  new  scheme,  grants  at  3 3  Vi  %  would  be  payable  for 
all  the  main  permanent  improvements  not  already  covered  by  grant, 
including  individual  improvements  in  livestock  rearing  areas.  With  these 
new  grants  new  investment  in  permanent  fixed  equipment  could  amount 
to  <£320  million  over  the  next  ten  years,  an  increase  of  some  30%  over 
the  same  period  at  the  current  rate.  The  total  grant  payments  involved, 
under  new  and  existing  legislation  might  be  some  £95  million. 

The  improvements  to  be  expected  under  the  scheme  will  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  small  farmers,  who  as  a  rule  are  mainly  concerned  with  livestock 
production,  in  which  building  costs  are  a  large  item.  As  to  the  farmer’s 
own  share  of  the  cost  of  an  improvement  program,  the  Agricultural  Mort¬ 
gage  Corporation,  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Securities  Corporation  and 
the  Land  Improvements  Company  have  given  assurance  that  no  credit¬ 
worthy  owner  need  expect  to  find  it  difficult  to  raise  a  loan  at  current  in¬ 
terest  rates  to  cover  the  major  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
an  approved  scheme. 

A  motion  to  approve  the  Government’s  new  policy  for  agriculture  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  January  30th,  1957,  and  the  new  Bill 
is  expected  to  become  law  this  session. 

In  making  these  proposals  for  a  long  term  policy  for  agriculture  the 
Government,  in  the  words  of  the  White  Paper  is  giving  “a  comprehensive 
assurance  to  the  industry”  of  its  determination  “to  provide  the  support 
required  for  maximum  economic  and  efficient  production.”  Any  neces¬ 
sary  changes  will  be  made  gradually,  full  account  will  be  taken  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  industry’s  leaders  of  all  the  factors  affecting  the  fortunes 
of  the  industry,  and  the  industry  will  be  given  still  further  encouragement 
to  improve  its  capacity  to  produce  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This,  the  White  Paper  concludes,  “should  assure  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  industry,  and  provide  a  sound  basis  for  planning  ahead.” 


Under  a  new  procedure,  “restrictive  practices”  in  Britain  are 
now  compulsorily  “registered”  and  are  to  be  investigated  by 
a  “Restrictive  Practices  Court,”  to  determine  which  are  against 
the  public  interest.  The  Monopolies  Commission *  continues, 
but  now  deals  mainly  with  single  firm  monopolies. 

Controlling  Restrictive 
Practices  in  Britain 

Britain  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  since  the  war  to  control  monopo¬ 
lies  and  outlaw  harmful  restrictive  practices.  The  latest  developments 
follow  from  The  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Act,  which  became  law 
on  August  2nd,  1956. 

The  first  post-war  attempt  to  restrain  monopolies  was  by  the  Monopo¬ 
lies  and  Restictive  Practices  (Inquiry  and  Control)  Act,  1948,  passed 
“to  provide  for  the  investigation  of  monopolies  and  restrictive  practices 
in  industry  and  trade,  and  to  give  the  Government  special  powers  for 
dealing  with  those  found  to  be  working  against  the  public  interest.” 

This  Act  set  up  the  Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Practices  Commission 
to  investigate  and  report  on  subjects  referred  to  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Commission  had  no  powers  to  initiate  inquiries:  they  inves¬ 
tigated  only  those  matters  which  were  passed  on  to  them  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  could  refer  a  case  to  the  Commission  whenever  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  that  certain  conditions  of  a  monopolistic  or  restrictive 
nature  existed  in  connection  with  the  supplies  of  goods,  the  export  of 
goods,  or  the  application  of  a  process  to  goods. 

Reports  of  the  Commission  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  and 
published  whenever  the  Commission  were  required  to  report  on  the 
“public  interest”  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Government  have  enforced  their 
powers  under  the  Act  to  terminate,  either  by  Order  or  by  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  industry,  agreements  founds  to  be  unlawful. 
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*For  details  see  “Control  of  Monopolies  in  Britain,”  Labor  and  Industry  in  Britain,  March 
1954;  and  “Attacking  Restrictive  Practices,”  September  1955. 
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An  attempt  to  speed  up  the  examination  of  industries  by  the  Monop¬ 
olies  and  Restrictive  Practices  Commission  was  made  in  the  Monopolies 
and  Restrictive  Practices  Commission  Act  of  1953  which,  inter  alia, 
increased  the  maximum  membership  of  the  Commission  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  and  provided  that  the  functions  of  the  Commission  could  be 
exercised  in  future  by  groups  of  not  less  than  five  members. 

These  changes  speeded  up  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigations,  but  the  problem  of  restrictive  practices  had  still 
to  be  adequately  tackled.  The  Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Practices 
Commission  examined  restrictive  practices:  their  report  was  published  in 
June  1955  (Cmd.  9504).  The  Government  accepted  the  majority  view 
that  restrictive  practices  are  in  general  injurious  to  the  economy  and  must 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  promised  that  legislation  would  be  introduced. 
The  Restrictive  Practices  Act  1956  is  the  result. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

This  Act  makes  provision  for  the  registration  of  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
strictive  trading  agreements  by  classes  which  are  to  be  “called  up”  in  turn. 

The  first  group  of  registrations  which  began  on  November  30  and 
lasted  for  three  months  are  for  agreements  covering — broadly — prices, 
charges  or  conditions  for  the  supply  or  processing  of  goods  or  with  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  traders  and  processors. 

Once  registered,  the  details  of  the  agreements  are  subject  to  the  judicial 
investigation  of  a  newly  created  Restrictive  Practices  Court.  The  Court 
will  determine  whether  any  part  of  the  agreement  is  contrary  to  the 
“public  interest,”  and  there  is  a  presumption  that  any  specified  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  agreement  will  be  harmful.  It  will  rest  on  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  to  prove  that  this  is  not  so,  and  to  satisfy  the  Court  of  the 
necessity  for  the  restrictive  clauses. 

ACTION  BY  THE  MONOPOLIES  COMMISSION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  re¬ 
organized  the  former  Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Practices  Commission 
on  a  smaller  basis,  and  renamed  it  the  Monopolies  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  now  concerned  with  single  firm  monopolies  (that 
is  single  firms  which  control  at  least  one-third  of  the  market),  with  export 
agreements,  and  with  other  arrangements  not  subject  to  registration  with 
the  Registrar  of  Restrictive  Trading  Agreements.  Its  membership  has 
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been  reduced  from  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  to  ten,  including  the  full¬ 
time  Chairman. 

The  Monopolies  Commission  has  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground  since 
its  formation  in  1948.  Of  twenty-seven  references  to  it,  twenty-two  have 
already  been  reported  upon.  The  reports  and  recommendations  have 
varied  widely,  as  have  the  subsequent  action  to  correct  those  activities 
which  were  found  against  the  public  interest.  Voluntary  corrective  action 
was  taken  in  many  cases;  in  others,  Orders  were  approved  making  harm¬ 
ful  agreements  unlawful.  Price  reductions  were  made  by  some  manu¬ 
facturers,  new  members  admitted  to  some  industry  associations,  and 
supervision  set  up  by  some  Government  Departments.  Not  all  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  reports  found  harm  in  the  manufacturing  and  distributive 
arrangements,  for  in  some  cases  it  was  shown  that  a  monopoly  or  quasi¬ 
monopoly  position  was  not  abused,  or  was  used  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  public  interest. 


BRITAIN  TRIPLES  HER  NUCLEAR  POWER  PROGRAM 

It  was  announced  on  March  5th  that  the  British  electricity  author¬ 
ities  are  to  triple  their  current  10-year  program  of  building  nuclear 
power  plants. 

In  their  original  program,  announced  in  1955,  they  had  aimed  at 
building  12  nuclear  plants  by  1965,  with  an  output  of  IV2  to  2 
million  kilowatts.  The  new  program  aims  at  an  output  of  5  to  6 
million  kw.,  using  perhaps  19  nuclear  plants. 

The  decision  to  push  ahead  so  rapidly  has  been  taken  because 
the  complete  success  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority’s  gas-cooled 
reactor  at  Calder  Hall  (which  has  been  supplying  the  National  Grid 
with  electricity  since  October  17th  1956),  and  general  engineering 
and  technological  developments,  now  offer  hope  of  much  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  than  had  been  foreseen. 

The  U.K.  and  U.S.  Governments  exchange  information  (in  cer¬ 
tain  categories)  on  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  on  Britain’s 
side  this  includes  information  on  the  Calder  Hall  reactor. 

An  article  on  Britain’s  expanded  nuclear  program  will  appear  in  the 
June  issue  of  “British  Affairs.”  On  the  background,  see  “Labor  and 
Industry  in  Britain”  for  December  1956,  pp.  162-175. 


Within  ten  years,  Britain  hopes  to  double  the  present  number 
of  university  trained  scientists  and  engineers  that  she  produces 
each  year.  An  immediate  five-year  expansion  program  for 
technical  institutions  announced  by  the  Government  will  cost 
£100  million.  Industry  also  is  greatly  expanding  training. 


Scientific  and  Technical  Training 


The  new  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  scientists 
and  technologists  in  Britain  comes  on  top  of  a  considerable  expansion 
already  achieved.  The  number  of  university  students  in  science  and 
technology  doubled  between  1938  and  1955.  But  even  so,  the  total  now 
produced  —  2,800  graduate  engineers  and  5,200  graduate  scientists  — 
is  inadequate.  If  the  present  plans  succeed  in  doubling  this  annual  output 
within  ten  years,  it  will  be  a  major  achievement. 

These  figures  relate  to  those  going  on  to  full-time  scientific  courses 
at  the  universities  after  advanced  work  at  schools,  mostly  to  the  age 
of  17  or  18.  The  plans  call  also  for  increasing  the  number  of  school- 
leavers  able  and  willing  to  take  successfully  the  courses  offered  at 
technical  colleges.  Already  more  boys  and  girls  are  staying  on  at  school 
after  the  statutory  leaving-age,  more  are  taking  science,  more  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  after  school,  and  more  are  completing  their 
courses.  The  Government  has  announced  its  determination  to  offer  to 
every  boy  and  girl  the  chance  of  seizing  the  opportunities  which  scientific 
progress  is  opening  before  them. 

VARIETIES  OF  TRAINING 

The  present  British  system  of  technical  education  is  very  flexible. 
A  boy  leaving  school  at  15,  by  part  time  study  at  a  technical  college 
and  practical  experience  in  industry,  can  achieve  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  technology  from  the  age  of  25.  Alternatively  a  would-be  technol¬ 
ogist  may  go  from  school  to  university,  or  he  may  take  a  full-time  course 
at  a  technical  college.  Technical  colleges  in  co-operation  with  industry, 
provide  courses  at  craftsman  level,  at  intermediate  or  technician  level,  as 
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well  as  at  advanced  level.  One  form  of  advanced  course  is  the  sandwich 
course  which  lasts  four  or  five  years  and  involves  alternate  periods, 
usually  three  to  six  months,  of  theoretical  education  in  a  technical  college 
and  specially  designed  training  in  industry. 

In  Britain  there  are  about  550  technical  colleges  varying  from  large 
schools  of  technology,  mostly  in  London  and  other  large  cities,  to  small 
technical  institutes.  Nearly  all  are  maintained  by  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  and  fees  are  very  low.  Some  80  per  cent  of  the  work  is  vocational, 
and  most  of  it  is  part-time.  In  England  and  Wales  alone,  over  2  million 
students  were  attending  establishments  of  further  education  in  1955, 
402,000  as  part-time  day  students,  and  64,000  full-time  students  —  over 
four  times  as  many  part-time  day  students  and  over  three  times  as  many 
full-time  students  as  in  1938.  One-fifth  of  all  boys  aged  16  or  17  are 
attending  part-time  day  courses. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAMS 

The  Government  has  announced  a  five  year  plan  to  increase  by  about 
half  the  output  of  students  from  advanced  courses  at  technical  colleges, 
and,  as  part  of  a  proportionate  increase  at  the  lower  levels,  to  double  the 
numbers  released  by  their  employers  for  part-time  courses  during  the 
day.  The  Government  also  believes  that  for  the  highest  technological 
qualifications  sandwich  courses  will  become  more  and  more  appropriate. 
The  new  program  will  cost  nearly  £  100  million,  of  which  £80  million 
will  be  spent  on  buildings  and  £17  million  on  equipment;  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  will  be  “exempt  from  cuts,  delays 
or  postponements  of  any  kind.” 

The  universities,  having  already  expanded  greatly  since  the  second 
world  war,  are  now  planning  further  expansion.  The  number  of  full-time 
students  of  science  and  technology  has  reached  a  peak  of  29,013, 
124  per  cent  above  the  1938  figure  (the  last  complete  pre-war  year), 
and  the  total  enrollment  of  full-time  students  in  all  fields  is  84,000.  By 
the  mid  1960’s,  enrollment  will  increase  to  106,000.  Of  this  increase, 
it  is  expected  that  two  thirds  will  study  science  or  technology.  The 
Treasury  has  already  authorised  university  building  projects  up  to  the 
value  of  £10.4  million  to  be  started  in  1957,  £12  million  in  1958, 
and  a  further  £12  million  in  1959,  over  and  above  the  large  sums 
required  for  the  expansion  of  Imperial  College.  The  Government,  in 
consultation  with  the  University  Grants  Committee,  is  considering  still 
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further  university  expansion,  so  that  the  universities  and  technical  col¬ 
leges  together  can  produce  the  number  of  qualified  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nologists  which  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Manpower  recently 
estimated  would  be  needed  over  the  next  decade. 

The  Manchester  College  of  Technology  has  been  expanded  at  a  cost 
of  about  <£  1 Vi  million  and  the  expansion  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology  (University  of  London)  now  in  progress  will 
provide  for  an  increase  in  students  from  1,650  to  3,000  at  a  cost  of 
about  £15  million.  A  further  program  of  development  was  announced 
in  1954  including  the  development  of  facilities  for  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  engineering,  fluid  mechanics,  fuel  technology,  mining,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  physics  mainly  in  the  provincial  universities.  All  these 
projects  will  have  been  started  by  the  end  of  1957. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  A  NEW  DIPLOMA 

There  are  also  many  new  scholarship  schemes  announced  for  intend¬ 
ing  scientific  and  technological  students.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  will  offer  a  con¬ 
siderably  increased  number  of  competitive  postgraduate  awards  in 
science  and  technology.  The  awards  will  be  available  not  only  for  train¬ 
ing  in  research  but  also  for  advanced  instructional  courses,  and  they  will 
be  tenable  at  the  technical  colleges  as  well  as  at  the  universities.  ( Similar 
State  Studentships  are  offered  to  Arts  graduates.) 

Technical  state  scholarships  have  been  increased  from  120  to  150. 
State  scholarships,  2,000  a  year,  previously  only  tenable  at  universities 
will  now  be  available  for  study  in  technical  colleges.  Industry  has  also 
established  new  scholarships  plans  —  50  science  studentships  a  year  at 
five  universities  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  change  their  field  of 
study  from  arts  to  science.  The  Industrial  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scientific  Education  in  Schools  was  formed  in  1955  by  17  large  com¬ 
panies,  to  make  grants  towards  the  capital  cost  of  improving  facilities 
for  the  study  of  science  in  schools.  By  April  1956,  90  companies,  most 
of  them  engaged  in  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  had 
subscribed  £2,900,000  to  the  fund. 

Finally  it  has  been  decided  to  create  a  new  diploma  for  technology 
(Dip.  Tech.)  which  will  be  awarded  at  technical  colleges  and  will  be 
equivalent  in  standard  to  honors  degree  courses  at  British  universities. 


Two  famous  Companies, 

American  and  British, 
bring  new  basic  industry  to 

Northern  Ireland 

Du  Pont  and  British  Oxygen  announce  new  developments 


THE  decision  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company  (United  Kingdom) 
Ltd.  to  construct  a  neoprene  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  plant  in  Northern 
Ireland  brings  a  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  basic  industry  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  This  will  be  the  first  neoprene 
synthetic  rubber  plant  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Because  neoprene  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  will  be  made  from  acetylene, 
Carbide  Industries  Ltd.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  British  Oxygen  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  will  build,  at  the  same 
time,  a  plant  to  supply  acetylene 
to  the  Du  Pont  Company  (United 
Kingdom)  Ltd. 

The  two  plants  will  be  located 
side  by  side  at  Maydown,  near 
Londonderry.  The  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  (United  Kingdom)  Ltd.  will 
commence  construction  on  their 
site  of  over  300  acres  in  mid- 
1957.  An  initial  labor  force  of  over 
300  men  will  be  required  to  man 
the  plant. 

Carbide  Industries  Ltd.  will 
build  their  plant  on  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  50-acre  site  and  building  work 
will  start  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
in  production  over  300  workers 
will  be  employed. 


Thus  two  world-famous  com¬ 
panies,  one  American  and  one 
British,  now  join  over  100  firms 
which  have  set  up  factories  in 
Northern  Ireland  since  the  war. 

In  recent  months  announcements  of 
new  developments  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  have  been  made  by 

Chemstrand  Ltd. 
Flexibox  Ltd. 
Bessbrook  Products  Ltd. 
Ballantyne  Sportswear  Co.  Ltd. 
F.  M.  Aspin  (Tools)  Ltd. 
Summerson  Holdings  Ltd. 

Twelve  new  Government  factories 
are  planned  or  building  now  to  rent 
(for  as  little  as  11  cents  per  square 
foot  a  year).  Also  available  are  fac¬ 
tories  on  repayment  and  capital 
grants  for  plant,  machinery  and  new 
buildings. 

For  an  illustrated  brochure 
and  full  information 
write  to 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cooper 
U.S.  Liaison  Group,  Northern 
Development  Council 
One  Wall  Street — New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Tel:  BO  9-076C 

Enquiries  may  also  be  made  to: 

The  nearest  British  Consulate; 
The  Northern  Ireland 
Development  Council, 

13  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.  1; 
The  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


Britain  improved  her  overseas  trade  position  in  1956,  raising 
exports  by  nearly  10  per  cent  while  keeping  imports  steady. 

An  important  feature  was  increased  exports  to  the  U.S.A. 

Britain’s  Overseas  Trade 

A  sharp  rise  in  exports  was  a  welcome  feature  of  Britain’s  overseas 
trade  in  1956.  Total  exports  rose  by  nearly  ten  per  cent  in  value  to 
<£3,318  million.  This  was  partly  accounted  for  by  an  average  increase 
of  nearly  4  per  cent  in  export  prices;  but  there  was  still  a  striking  increase 
of  5  Vi  per  cent  in  volume.  Imports,  by  contrast,  remained  at  about  the 
same  value  level  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  there  was  thus  an  important 
drop  in  the  trade  gap  —  from  £857  million  to  £571  million. 

The  unchanged  value  of  imports  denotes  a  fall  in  their  volume,  for 
import  prices  rose  on  average  by  2  per  cent  in  1956.  A  contributory 
factor  to  the  holding  back  of  imports  was  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  oil  pipeline  from  Iraq,  which  caused  a  reduction  of  imports  in 
November  and  December,  though  not  noticeably  of  exports.* 

RECORD  ENGINEERING  EXPORTS 

The  most  significant  trend  in  U.K.  exports  in  1956  was  again  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  engineering  exports.  They  ac¬ 
counted  for  40  per  cent  of  total  exports  in  1956.  In  1938  they  had 
accounted  for  only  24  per  cent. 

In  1956,  Britain’s  aircraft  and  ships  sold  particularly  well  in  overseas 
markets.  Exports  of  aircraft  and  parts  jumped  from  £40  million  in 
1955  to  £72  million  in  1956.  Exports  of  ships  and  boats  at  £94  million 
were  £40  million  higher  than  in  1955.  They  included  the  liner  Empress 
of  Britain  for  Canada,  and  the  Bergensfjord  and  several  other  large  ships 
for  Norway. 

Shipments  of  radio  communication  and  navigational  aid  equipment, 
one  of  Britain’s  “new”  exports,  continued  to  rise,  as  did  exports  of 
electric  wires  and  cables  and  telegraph  and  telephone  equipment. 

A  feature  of  exports  in  the  machinery  division  was  the  substantial 
increase  in  shipments  of  components  and  parts,  a  development  stemming 
naturally  from  the  rise  in  exports  of  complete  machines  in  recent  years. 

*In  Jan.  1957,  imports  increased  greatly,  compensating  for  the  earlier  reduction.  The 
average  monthly  trade  gap  for  Nov.-Jan.  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1956.  In  February,  the  trade  gap  fell  substantially. 
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TABLES  ON  BRITAIN’S  OVERSEAS  TRADE 


I.  U.K.  Overseas  Trade 
( £  million) 


1955  1956 

Imports  (c.i.f.) .  3,881  3,889 

Exports  (f.o.b.)  .  2,905  3,172 

Re-Exports  (f.o.b.)  .  119  146 

Visible  Deficit .  857  571 


III.  U.K.  Terms  of  Trade 


(1954  =  100) 


Import 

Export 

Terms 

of 

Prices 

Prices 

Trade 

1951 . 

.  113 

100 

113 

1952  . 

.  Ill 

105 

106 

1955  . 

.  103 

102 

101 

1956:  April  . 

.  106 

104 

102 

September 

.  104 

107 

97 

December  . 

.  109 

108 

101 

V.  Main  Markets  for  U.K. 
Exports 

(£  million  f.o.b.) 


1955 

1956 

U.S.A . 

...  .  183 

243* 

Australia  . 

....  284 

240 

Canada  . 

.  .  .  .  141 

178 

India  . 

....  130 

168 

South  Africa . 

....  167 

154 

New  Zealand . 

.  .  . .  139 

127 

Netherlands . 

....  106 

119 

Sweden . 

. . . .  95 

106 

Irish  Republic . 

....  108 

103 

Western  Germany  . . . . 

. ...  77 

92 

France  . 

....  72 

89 

Denmark  . 

....  74 

82 

^Including  £22.4  million  of  returned 
Lend-Lease  silver. 


II.  Volume  of  U.K.  Trade 

(1954  =  100) 

Total  U.K. 
Imports  Exports 


1938  .  111.0*  60.0* 

1950  .  89.3  101.3 

1955  .  111.3  107.4 

1956  .  110.6  113.5 


*Approximate 


IV.  U.K.  Trade  By  Area 


(Percentages:  1956) 

U.K. 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Sterling  Area . 

...  39.0% 

44.3% 

Western  Europe  . . . 

...  25.0% 

27.4% 

U.S.A . 

...  10.5% 

7.8% 

Canada  . 

. . .  8.9% 

5.5% 

Soviet  Union . 

...  1.4% 

1.7% 

China . 

...  0.3% 

0.3% 

Rest  of  World  . . . . 

...  14.9% 

13.0% 

VI.  Main  Suppliers  of  U.K. 

Imports 

(£  million  c.i.f.) 

1955  1956 

U.S.A . 

.  420 

409 

Canada  . 

.  344 

348 

Australia  . 

.  264 

236 

New  Zealand . 

.  180 

197 

Sweden  . 

.  140 

145 

India  . 

.  159 

141 

Netherlands . 

.  133 

137 

Denmark  . 

.  123 

123 

Kuwait  . 

.  125 

118 

France  . 

.  137 

112 

Western  Germany . 

.  91 

110 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  . 

.  101 

108 

Britain’s  Overseas  Trade  (with  tables) 
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VII.  Main  U.K.  Exports  (f.o.b.) 


( £  million) 


1955 

1956 

Machinery . 

652 

721 

Autos,  Trucks,  Cycles  .... 

298 

301 

Chemicals  . 

233 

245 

Iron  and  Steel . 

156 

173 

Metal  Goods . 

166 

166 

Non-Ferrous  Metals . 

74 

103 

Petroleum  and  Products  . 

78 

99 

Ships  and  Boats . 

54 

94 

Woolen  Yarns  and  Fabrics  . 

88 

90 

Cotton  Yarns  and  Fabrics  . 

98 

89 

Miscellaneous  Textiles  .... 

91 

85 

Aeroplanes  and  Parts*  .... 

40 

72 

Wool  (raw,  tops,  etc.)  .... 

65 

68 

China,  Glass,  etc . 

70 

67 

Coal  and  Coke . 

64 

62 

*  Aeroplanes  engines,  £22 

million  and 

£28  million  respectively,  included  in 
machinery. 


VIII.  Main  U.K.  Imports  (c.i.f.) 

(£  million) 


1955 

1956 

Petroleum  and  Products  . . 

.  334 

370 

Meat  and  Preparations  . . . 

.  295 

294 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . . . . 

.  218 

237 

Wheat,  Barley,  etc . 

.  222 

233 

Non-ferrous  Metals . 

.  231 

223 

Wool  (raw)  . 

.  192 

188 

Metal  Ores  and  Scrap  . . . . 

.  163 

182 

Dairy  Products . 

.  156 

169 

Tea,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  etc.  . 

.  201 

166 

Wood  and  Cork . 

.  193 

160 

Machinery . 

.  116 

134 

Sugar  . 

.  103 

108 

Pulp  and  Waste  Paper  . . . 

.  107 

108 

Chemicals  . 

.  112 

107 

Iron  and  Steel . 

.  99 

106 

Cotton  (raw)  . 

.  99 

104 

TRADE  WITH  NORTH  AMERICA 


IX.  U.K.  Trade  With  U.S.A. 


(U.S.  $  million) 


1955 

1956 

Imports  (c.i.f.) . 

...  1,176 

1,144 

Exports  (f.o.b.)  . 

...  512 

681 

Re-Exports  (f.o.b.)  . . 

44 

44 

Apparent  deficit . 

. .  .  620 

419 

X.  U.K.  Trade  With  Canada 
($  million) 

1955  1956 


Imports  (c.i.f.)  .  962  973 

Exports  (f.o.b.)  .  394  498 

Re-Exports  (f.o.b.)  .  11  13 


Apparent  deficit .  557  462 


XI.  Main  U.K.  Exports  to  U.S.A. 
(f.o.b.) 

(U.S.  $  million) 

1956 


Machinery .  76 

Whisky  .  71 

Autos,  Trucks,  Cycles .  66 

Silver  Bullion .  63* 

Aeroplanes  and  Parts** .  48 

Woolen  Yarns  and  Fabrics .  38 

Non-Ferrous  Metals .  35 

Books,  Toys,  Antiques,  etc .  33 

Miscellaneous  Textiles .  30 

Chemicals  .  24 

Clothing,  etc .  23 

Wool  (raw,  noils,  etc.) .  21 

Glass,  Pottery,  etc .  16 

Metal  Goods .  16 

Iron  and  Steel .  14 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate .  11 


*Repayment  of  Lease-Lend  silver  to  U.S. 
**Separate  engines  inch  in  machinery. 


XII.  Main  U.K.  Imports  From 
U.S.A.  (c.i.f.) 

(U.S.  $  million) 

1956 


Wheat,  Corn,  etc .  172 

Machinery .  126 

Tobacco  (leaf) .  118 

Cotton  (raw)  .  89 

Petroleum  .  88 

Coal  .  70 

Chemicals  .  62 

Iron  and  Steel .  61 

Metals  Ores  and  Scrap  .  45 

Fruits  and  Vegetables .  41 

Road  Vehicles  and  Aircraft .  31 

Fertilizers,  Sulphur,  etc .  25 

Pulp  and  Waste  Paper .  25 

Lard  and  Margarine . 25 

Non-ferrous  Metals  .  23 

Rubber .  16 
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A  striking  increase  in  exports  to  the  non-sterling  world,  especially 
to  the  United  States,  occurred  in  1956.  The  figure  for  total  exports 
includes  the  shipment  of  $63  million  of  silver  bullion,  which  was  a 
repayment  of  Lend-Lease  silver  borrowed  during  the  war.  But  even 
excluding  this  shipment,  the  total  of  $662  million  was  a  record,  and 
was  19  per  cent  above  the  1955  level. 

If  the  silver  is  included,  the  United  States  became  Britain’s  largest 
market  in  1956,  supplanting  Australia.  However  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  —  Australia,  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  — 
were  the  five  next  major  markets. 

The  Sterling  Area  as  a  whole  took  nearly  45  per  cent  of  all  U.K. 
exports,  Western  Europe  over  one-quarter,  and  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
combined  one-eighth. 


STABLE  IMPORTS 

The  pattern  of  imports  in  1956  reflected  the  state  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  which  did  not  show  much  increase  in  1956  after  rising  sharply  from 
1952  to  1955.  There  were  thus  few  basic  changes:  even  the  imports  of 
fuel  were  not  much  different  in  total  from  1955,  although  they  were,  of 
course,  affected  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Fuel  imports  —  oil  and  coal  —  showed  an  interesting  change.  Imports 
of  coal  were  much  lower  than  in  1956.  Five  and  a  half  million  tons  — 
barely  half  as  much  as  in  1955  — were  imported;  and  as  Britain  ex¬ 
ported  about  8V2  million  tons  of  her  own  coal,  she  was  a  net  exporter 
of  3  million  tons. 

Imports  of  oil,  however  —  Britain’s  largest  single  import  —  continued 
to  rise  and  at  an  accelerated  rate  in  1956,  and  would  have  been  even 
greater  but  for  the  interruption  of  supplies  because  of  the  Suez  emer¬ 
gency.  Even  so,  at  £.370  million  they  were  IOV2  per  cent  above  the 
1955  level.  Dollar  oil  imports  rose  by  about  $34  million,  heavy  arrivals 
from  the  United  States  in  December  and  an  increase  from  Venezuela 
being  largely  responsible. 

FOOD  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 

Meat  and  meat  preparations  were  the  next  most  important  single 
item  among  Britain’s  imports.  At  £294  million,  meat  imports  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  1955.  Imports  of  wheat,  barley  and  other 
cereals  were  5  percent  higher  at  £233  million.  Imports  of  food  in  the 
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last  two  complete  ration-free  years  have  accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  all 
U.K.  imports  as  compared  with  an  average  of  45  per  cent  for  the  years 
1935-1938.  Britain  has  become  substantially  more  self-sufficient  in  food, 
even  though  about  half  her  total  food  requirements  have  still  to  be 
imported. 

Most  of  Britain’s  raw  materials  have  also  to  be  imported.  Non-ferrous 
metals  at  <£223  million,  raw  wool  at  £188  million,  metal  ores  and 
scrap  at  £  182  million,  and  wood  and  cork  at  £  160  million  were  among 
Britain’s  leading  imports  in  1956. 

MAJOR  SUPPLIERS  OF  IMPORTS 

The  United  States  and  Canada  were  the  two  top  individual  suppliers 
of  Britain’s  imports  with  £409  million  and  £348  million  respectively. 
Australia  was  third  with  £236  million  and  New  Zealand  was  fourth 
with  £197  million. 

The  Sterling  Area  was  still  the  most  important  trading  group  supply¬ 
ing  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  U.K.  imports.  Western  Europe  supplied 
one-quarter,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined  supplied  nearly 
20  per  cent. 


Britain’s  export  industries  are  continually  widening  the  scope 
and  variety  of  their  products  and  achieving  signal  successes 
even  in  difficult  overseas  markets.  Below  are  some  examples. 

U.K.  Export  Achievements 

British  Aircraft  for  Canada.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  announced  on  January 
3rd,  an  order  for  20-turbo-prop  Vickers  Vanguard  airliners  at  a  total  cost  of 
$67  million— the  largest  single  commercial  dollar  export  purchase  placed  in 
Britain  since  World  War  II.* 

Dry-cargo  Ships  for  the  United  States.  A  dollar  earning  order  worth  $12Vi 
million  has  been  placed  with  the  Atlantic  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  for  three  10,750  deadweight  ton  dry-cargo  ships.  The  order 
has  been  placed  by  the  Seres  Shipping  Company  of  America,  who  will  take 
delivery  of  the  first  vessel  in  1958.  This  news  follows  orders  valued  at  $7 
million  recently  placed  with  Atlantic  Shipbuilding  by  Cuban  owners.  To  meet 
these  orders,  considerable  extensions  are  being  made  to  the  Newport  yard. 

Sudan  Orders  British  Goods  Wagons.  Metropolitan-Cammell  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Company  has  obtained  an  order  from  the  Sudan  Railways  for  400 
30-ton  all-steel  bogie  covered  wagons,  the  total  value  of  which  is  more  than 
£750,000.  Nearly  600  of  these  wagons  have  been  supplied  by  this  company 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Diesel-electric  Locomotives  for  Western  Australia.  The  English  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  has  been  awarded  a  contract  to  supply  seven  750  h.p.  diesel- 
electric  locomotives  to  the  Midlands  Railways  of  Western  Australia.  The  diesel 
engines  and  electrical  equipment  for  these  locomotives  will  be  built  at  the 
English  Electric’s  Preston  works,  and  the  mechanical  parts  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  company’s  Rocklea  Works  in  Australia. 

Steel  Formwork  for  Turkey.  Acrow  Engineers  (Export)  Limited  of  London, 
have  secured  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  steel  formwork  for  the  erection  of 
pumping  stations,  tank  farms  and  port  terminal  installations  for  a  NATO 
project  in  Turkey.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  as  a  joint  venture  by  Costain- 
John  Brown  Ltd.,  of  London,  and  William  Brothers,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


*It  was  announced  in  March  that  Vickers  had  completed  delivery  of  the  60  turbo-prop 
Viscounts  originally  ordered  by  Capital  Airlines  (U.S.),  and  that  the  15  additional  Vis¬ 
counts  ordered  in  1956  would  be  delivered  by  August. 
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RISING  U.K.  MARKETS 


Nearly  one-half  of  all  U.K. 
exports  go  to  the  Sterling 
Area.  The  colonies  take  one- 
eighth  and  the  independent 
countries  one  third. 

Britain’s  exports  to  Europe 
have  expanded  in  line  with 
total  U.K.  exports.  In  1956, 
OEEC  countries  and  their 
dependencies  took  over  one- 
quarter  of  all  British  exports. 

The  Dollar  Area,  Britain’s 
most  rapidly  expanding  mar¬ 
ket,  imports  more  British 
goods  than  do  all  the  British 
colonies  combined  —  15.8 
per  cent  as  against  13.4  per 
cent  for  the  colonies. 


Milling  Equipment  for  Eire.  Messrs.  Pegson,  of  Coalville,  Leicestershire  have 
received  a  contract  for  milling  equipment  for  the  Avoca  Mine  in  Ireland.  This 
contract,  which  was  obtained  through  the  Denver  Equipment  Company  of 
London,  will  probably  reach  a  value  of  between  £160,000  and  £165,000 
and  is  for  Pegson-Marcy  rod  and  ball  mills. 

Spain  Orders  British  Diesel  Trucks  and  Buses.  A  $11/2  million  order  from 
Spain  received  by  Leyland  Motors  Limited,  of  Leyland,  Lancashire,  for 
medium  capacity  Comet  diesel  trucks  and  buses  continues  the  striking  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Spain  by  this  firm  in  1956. 

Britannias  for  the  United  States.  Bristol  Aircraft  Ltd.  have  announced  that 
the  first  U.  S.  order  for  the  Britannia  turbo-prop  airliner  (from  Northeast  Air- 
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lines)  was  signed  in  London  on  December  3,  1956.  The  order  is  for  five  type 
305  aircraft,  worth  some  $17  million.  The  U.  S.  company  has  also  taken  an 
option  on  a  further  two  Britannias.  Total  orders  for  Britannias  now  amount 
to  60  aircraft,  worth  more  than  £.60  million,  including  spares. 

Transformers  for  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Two  of  the  largest  transformers  ever 
built  have  been  ordered  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  the  English 
Electric  Company  of  Stafford.  The  transformers  are  for  the  Authority’s  new 
power  station  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  When  they  are  ready  they  will  form 
one  of  the  heaviest  loads  ever  shipped  from  Britain. 

U.  S.  Orders  British  Pilot  Ejection  Seats.  Pilot  ejection  seats  developed  by  the 
Martin-Baker  Aircraft  Company  of  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  are  to  be  installed 
in  all  United  States  naval  aircraft. 

Transformer  for  Mexican  Power  Station.  The  English  Electric  Company 
announce  that  they  have  recently  secured  an  order  for  a  transformer  for  the 
Lecheria  Power  Station  extension  of  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company. 

Railway  Coaches  for  Rhodesia.  The  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Company  of  Gloucester  has  been  awarded  a  contract  to  supply  78  passenger 
coaches  for  the  Rhodesia  Railways.  This  brings  the  total  value  of  the  firm’s 
contract  with  Rhodesia  Railways  to  over  £  1  Vi  million. 

South  Africa  Orders  Coke  Oven  Installation.  Woodall-Duckham  Construction 
Company  Ltd.,  report  that  South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Industrial  Corporation 
have  ordered  another  coke  oven  installation  valued  at  approximately  £2 
million  for  their  Vanderbijl  Park  works.  This  is  the  ninth  battery  of  Woodall- 
Duckham  Becker  coke  ovens  to  be  ordered  by  ISCOR  and  the  fourth  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  total  value  of  contracts  approaches  £6  million. 

European  Countries  Order  British  Coffee  Machines.  The  managing  director 
of  Coolers  &  Venders  Ltd.,  of  London,  recently  returned  to  Britain  after  a 
fortnight’s  one-man  export  drive  in  Europe  bringing  with  him  orders  from 
seven  European  countries  for  £500,000  worth  of  the  firm's  coffee  machines. 
The  machines  enable  the  customer  to  regulate  his  requirements  of  coffee, 
water,  milk  and  sugar. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Orders  Banknote  Printing  Machines.  The  British  firm,  Thomas 
De  La  Rue,  has  received  orders  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  new  high  speed 
banknote  priming  machinery  worth  $1  Vi  million. 


Labor  Notes 


Employment  in  1956.  The  three  years  preceding  1956  were  marked  by  an  ex¬ 
panding  working  population,  an  increasing  demand  for  labor,  and  falling  un¬ 
employment.  In  1956  there  was  some  slackening  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Over 
the  year’as  a  whole  there  was  a  fall  of  125,000  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
This  resulted  largely  from  a  decline  in  industries  producing  consumer  goods, 
particularly  cars,  radios,  cotton,  furniture  and  pottery.  Offsetting  this  to  some 
extent,  there  was  increased  employment  in  some  industries,  notably  chemicals, 
iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding,  engineering,  electrical  machinery  and  aircraft. 


Unemployment.  Average  unemployment  was  higher  in  1956  than  in  1955,  but 
it  was  still  lower  than  for  any  other  year  since  the  war,  except  1951 .  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  unemployment  had  actually  fallen,  from  275,628  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  a  low  point  of  222,577  in  June.  Thereafter  it  rose  month  by  month  to 
reach  296,947  in  December.  This  was  still  only  1 .4%  of  the  working  population 
as  a  whole;  though  for  Scotland  alone,  the  figure  was  2.5%  and  for  Wales  2.3% . 
(In  N.  Ireland  the  average  was  6.9%,  and  this  accounts  for  the  special  efforts 
being  made  to  attract  both  British  and  oversea  investment  to  N.  Ireland) . 


Automobile  Industries.  In  the  manufacturing  industries,  the  most  important 
feature  was  unemployment  in  auto  industries,  which  rose  from  5,000  in  January 
1 956  to  33,000  in  July  and  August.  It  continued  during  the  year;  but  in  the  first 
months  of  1957,  these  industries  are  again  working  full-time,  and  a  number  are 
working  night-shifts  and  overtime,  to  meet  increased  demand,  especially  export 
orders.  Many  formerly  redundant  workers  have  been  re-engaged. 


Changes  in  Wages  and  Earnings.  The  average  level  of  weekly-wage  rates  rose  by 
about  1V2%  in  1956.  The  major  increases  came  in  the  first  few  months,  after 
which  the  index  was  fairly  stable.  Aggregate  changes  in  wages  covered  rather 
more  than  HV2  million  workers,  who  received  a  net  increase  of  about  £61/2 
million  a  week. 

On  a  base  of  June  1947  =  100,  the  index  stood  at  166  at  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember.  This  is  not  a  measure  of  changes  in  actual  earnings,  including  overtime 
etc.  The  twice-yearly  survey  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  shows  that  the  index  of 
average  weekly  earnings  by  manual  wage-earners  in  a  wide  range  of  industry 
was  191  in  April  1956,  on  a  base  of  April  1947  =  100.  (The  figures  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1956  are  not  yet  published). 
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Wages  and  Prices.  A  new  wage-rate  index  was  announced  in  February  1957. 
Replacing  the  old  index  based  on  June  1947,  the  new  index  has  a  base  of 
January  1956,  corresponding  to  the  current  Index  of  Retail  Prices.  Both  new 
indices  have  been  carefully  re-weighted.  They  show  that  weekly  wage-rates  rose 
6%  between  January  1956  and  January  1957,  compared  with  a  rise  of  4%  in 
retail  prices. 

Industrial  Disputes:  Stoppages  of  work  arising  from  industrial  disputes  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  of  about  2,083,000  working  days  in  Britain  in  1956,  compared 
with  3,781,000  in  1955.  An  aggregate  number  of  507,000  workers  was  in¬ 
volved,  of  whom  almost  half  were  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  majority 
of  the  coal-mining  stoppages  were  of  relatively  short  duration,  but  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  aggregate  loss  of  working  time  in  1956. 

A  number  of  disputes  affecting  small  numbers  of  men,  but  resulting  in  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  working  time,  took  place  in  the  ship  repairing  industry  in 
1956;  and  stoppages  in  the  vehicle  building  industry,  including  several  of  ap¬ 
preciable  size  for  Britain,  accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  loss 
of  working  time.  One  stoppage  which  began  at  Coventry  towards  the  end  of 
April  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  May  involved  11,200  workers  and 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  128,000  working  days.  This  stoppage  was  a  protest 
against  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to  introduce  short-time  working  as  an 
alternative  to  the  laying-off  of  workers.  In  July,  rejection  of  a  demand  that 
6,000  redundant  workers  be  reinstated  or  compensated  led  to  a  stoppage  during 
July  and  August  of  some  21,500  workers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles  and  accessories. 

The  total  working  days  lost  in  1956  —  2,083,000  —  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  average  figure  for  the  20  years  1937-56,  which  is  2,086,000.  In 
earlier  years,  especially  before  1932,  strikes  were  much  more  serious.  From 
1922  to  1936  (omitting  1926,  the  year  of  the  General  Strike),  the  yearly  aver¬ 
age  was  about  7,560,000. 

“Labor  Relations  and  Working  Conditions  in  Britain.”  A  revised  edition  of  this 
booklet  (dated  September  1956)  is  now  available  free  from  B.I.S.  Containing 
56  pages,  it  has  four  main  sections;  Industrial  Relations  (including  an  account 
of  trade  union  organization),  Working  Conditions  (The  Legislative  Back¬ 
ground),  Working  Conditions  in  Practice,  and  Human  Relations  in  Industry. 

Census  Occupation  Tables.  An  occupation  analysis  derived  from  the  1951 
Census  of  Great  Britain  has  just  been  published  (£7.7.0d).  There  were  18 
million  men  and  20  million  women  aged  15  and  over  enumerated  in  Britain 
on  Census  Day  (5th  April  1951),  and  of  these  87.6%  of  the  men  and  34.7% 
of  the  women  were  gainfully  occupied.  The  study  gives  elaborate  detail  on 
the  personal  status,  occupation,  distribution  etc.  of  the  working  population 
of  Britain. 


Books  and  Articles 


Life  in  Britain  by  J.  D.  Scott  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London,  1956,  237  pp.  25s) 

In  a  book  no  longer  than  the  average  modern  novel  Mr.  Scott  —  a  novelist  of 
considerable  reputation  —  has  given  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  “the  place 
of  Britain  in  the  modern  world  .  .  .  what  was  happening  in  Britain  and  what  was 
happening  to  Britain.” 

He  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  fifteen  years  since  Dunkirk,  but  as  his  theme 
is  “the  great  historic  institutions,  the  Law  and  the  Constitution,  Church  and 
Chapel,  Monarchy  and  Parliament,  .  .  .  which  have  made  the  British  people 
what  they  are”  and  how  they  are  “making  out  in  the  new  Britain  of  the  Welfare 
State  and  television,  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  dollar  crises,”  he  has  included 
much  of  the  historical  cause  and  effect  which  has  given  these  institutions  their 
present  shape. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  explains  how  and  why  the  book  came  to  be 
written.  It  was,  he  says,  the  result  of  a  series  of  conversations  with  American, 
French,  Italian  and  English  friends,  during  the  course  of  which  he  realized  that 
“people  both  inside  and  outside  of  Britain  were  puzzled  both  by  changes  which 
they  felt  had  occurred  and  by  a  sense  of  something  deeply  significant  and  in¬ 
tensely  durable  beneath  the  changes.” 

Although  so  much  of  his  subject  is  history,  his  is  no  dust  dry  academic  ap¬ 
proach.  Whether  he  is  writing  of  houses  in  London  suburbs  —  “wherever  pos¬ 
sible  they  are  protected  by  hedges  which  would  do  credit  to  a  millionaire  recluse” 
—  or  about  Oxford  and  Cambridge  —  “they  have  always  been  universities  for 
gentlemen  .  .  .  but  gentlemen  are  not  necessarily  especially  clever”  —  his  style 
is  lively  and  readable.  And,  because  this  is  a  highly  personal  view  of  life  in 
Britain,  it  is  also  controversial.  But  whether  the  reader’s  knowledge  of  Britain 
is  from  first-hand  experience  or  from  other  books,  he  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  stimulation  in  this  one. 

The  British  Commonwealth  by  Frank  H.  Underhill  (Duke  University  Press, 
Durham,  N.C.,  1956,  127  pp.,  $2.00). 

Professor  Underhill,  an  eminent  Canadian  historian,  was  invited  to  launch 
the  program  of  the  Duke  University  Commonwealth-Studies  Centre  with  a 
series  of  lectures.  Now  published,  they  provide  a  thought-provoking  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  special  problems  which 
have  emerged  in  recent  years. 

Starting  with  “the  liberal  Victorian  Empire,”  Professor  Underhill  traces  its 
development  into  “the  First  Commonwealth,”  emerging  from  World  War  I,  and 
then  into  the  “Second  Commonwealth,”  which  emerged  from  World  War  II. 
He  examines  what  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  this  “second”  Commonwealth  is 
no  longer  wholly  or  even  mainly  “British,”  and  considers  the  effect  on  interna¬ 
tional  politics  of  the  legacy  of  “anti-colonialism”  which  still  moves  some  Com- 
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monwealth  countries.  But  while  giving  full  weight  to  the  complete  independence 
of  these  countries,  as  shown  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  world  forums, 
Professor  Underhill  draws  attention  also  to  the  way  in  which,  on  many  basic 
issues,  they  find  it  natural  and  profitable  to  act  in  concert,  drawing  strength 
from  the  Commonwealth  bonds. 


*  *  *  *  * 


The  Treasury:  Two  articles  in  the  Midland  Bank  Review:  I.  Public  Finance  and 
the  Civil  Service  (August  1 956) ;  II.  Economic  and  Financial  Policy  (November 
1956). 

Under  a  new  system,  the  Treasury  now  has  two  Permanent  Secretaries,  one 
responsible,  as  “head  of  the  Home  Civil  Service,”  for  the  Treasury’s  role  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  public  administration  of  the  country,  and  the  other  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Treasury’s  functions  in  respect  of  economic  and  financial 
policy.  The  immense  growth  of  the  Treasury’s  responsibilities,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  economic  policy,  is  one  of  the  points  which  is  fully  documented  in 
this  detailed  and  valuable  survey.  A  two-page  diagram  is  included,  outlining  the 
Treasury’s  structure. 


*  ^  # 


Trade  Unions  by  Eric  L.  Wigham  (Oxford  University  Press,  1956,  277  pp., 
price,  $1.20). 

For  some  two  hundred  years,  ever  since  Parliament  began  to  divest  itself  of 
the  responsibility  taken  over  from  the  craft  guilds  in  the  1 6th  century  of  ensur¬ 
ing  reasonable  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  British  workers  have  been 
combining  in  societies  and  unions  for  self-protection. 

This  pocket-size  book  by  the  Labor  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
traces  the  history  of  trade  unions  from  their  earliest  beginnings  and  through  the 
period  when  they  were  outlawed  by  the  State,  to  the  present  time,  when  they 
have  9 Vi  million  members  (two-fifths  of  the  working  population),  and  finan¬ 
cial  reserves  of  well  over  <£75  million. 

The  unions  are  discussed  in  their  relations  with  their  members,  industry,  the 
State,  and  the  world.  A  final  chapter  on  the  future  tackles  some  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  dual  role  of  the  trade  unions,  in  that  they  pursue  their  tradi¬ 
tional  struggle  for  higher  wages  for  their  members  and  yet  must  recognize  their 
wider  responsibilities  to  keep  the  economy  efficient  and  competitive,  an  ap¬ 
proach  which  may  at  some  point  lead  to  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  tradi¬ 
tional  wage  policy.  Mr.  Wigham  also  examines  the  role  of  the  unions  in  the 
Labour  Party,  and  their  complex  reaction  to  socialist  proposals  for  changing 
the  economic  structure. 
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is  available  free  of  charge.  Names  may  be  entered  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
it  regularly. 

British  Affairs  has  succeeded  Labor  and  Industry  in  Britain.  Articles  in 
recent  issues  of  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITAIN  included 


December  1956: 


September  1956: 


June  1956: 


The  Middle  East  Crisis 
The  Suez  Canal 

Atomic  Energy  in  Economic  Development 

The  Commonwealth  in  World  Affairs 
Britain’s  Colonies 
The  Sterling  Area 
Profit-Sharing  in  British  Industry 

Britain  in  the  Atomic  Age 
Oil  in  the  U.K.  Economy 
Britain’s  Development  Areas 
American  Investment  in  Britain 
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a  newsletter  issued  twice  a  month,  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  British  scene  more  closely. 
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